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ABJECTNESS. 

Ir we have deserved this kind of evil 

fame from any thing we have done in a 

state of prosperity, I am sure, that it is not 

1 abject conduct in adversity that can 

ear our reputation. Well is it known 

at ambition can creep as well as soar. 

he pride of no person in a flourishing con- 

ition is more justly to be dreaded, than 

lat of him who is mean and cringing un- 

sr a doubtful and unprosperous fortune. 

We know that over-labouring a point of 
lili kind has the direct contrary effect 
rem what we wish. We know that there 
is a legal presumption against men quando 
86 nimis purgitant; and if a charge of 
ambition is not refuted by an affected hu- 
mility, certainly the character of fraud and 
perfidy is still less to be washed away by 
indications of meanness. "Ft^>3A. ^xA '«^^^- 
varicatioa are servile "vlc^^. T>r»>j ^q-cv^ 
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ABUSE OF rOWER IN REMOTE COLO- 
' NIES. 

It is difficult for the most wise and up- 
'''ght government to correct the abuses of 
remote delegated power, productive of un- [ 
measured wealth, and protected by the \. 
boldness and strength of the same ill-got [ 
riches. These abuses, full of their own j 
wild, native vigour, will grow and flourish |» 
under mere neglect. But where the su- W 
preme authority, not content with winkingy 
at the rapacity of its inferior instrumeir* 
is so shameless and corrupt as openlr' 
give bounties and premiums for disol^ 
ence to its laws ; when it will not trr 
the activity of avarice in the pursuit 
own gains; when it secures pubf 



bety by ail the careful jcalouay tnd atleD* 
/ tion with which It ought lo protect proper- 
' ty from mch violence ; the com mou wealth 
then b become totally perverted from Itt 
purposes : neither God nor man will long 
endure it ; nor will it long endure iteelf. 
Id that case, there is an unnatural iofec- 
tioa, a pestilential tnint fermenting in the 
constitution of society, which fever and 
convulilons of some kind or other mu!t 
QiRiw off; or in which the vital powem, 
wonted In an unequal atruggle, are push- 
ed back npOQ themielves, and, by a rever- 
"id Ot their whole functions, taster to gan- 
grene, to death ; and instead ot what waa 
but just now the delight and boast of the 
creation, there will be cast out, in (he face 
of (be aun, a bloated, putrid, noisome car- 
cass, full of stench and poison, an oA^nce, 
a horror, a leasoa to the world. 



If I were to venture any advice, io any 
case, it would be liiy beat. Tbe (acred 
duty of an adviser (one of the most Invio- 
lable that eiiib) would lead me, (owards a 
real enemy, to act ai if my best friend 
were (he par(y concerned. 



.^ 9UI1 wnicn guas aii d«i 

iivll exhilarates the whole creation, | 
not shine upon disappointed ambitloQ;::^ 
is something that rays out of darknesB^I 
inspires nothing but gloom and melancHI 
Men in this deplorable state of mind fiflt 
comfort in spreading the contagion of tin 
spleen. They find an advantage too ; 1 
it is a general popular error to imagine ti 
loudest complainers for the public to be tl 
most anxious for its welfare. If such pe 
sons can answer the ends of relief and pro 
it to themselves, they are apt to be carele 
enough about either the means or the coi 
sequences. 

AMERICA. 

Mr. speaker, I cannot prevail on myse 
$9 hurry over this great consideratioBv^^ 

ii trnnA for lis in hf. liAro ""'' 
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those alive whose memory might touch the 
two extremities. For instance, my Lord 
Bathurst might remember all the stages of 
its progress. He w^ ui 1704 of an age 
at least to be made to comprehend such 
things. He was then old enough acta pa^ 
rentumjam legere, et qua sitpoterit cog* 
noseere virttu. Suppose, sir, that the an-** 
gel of this auspicious youth, foreseeing the 
many virtues, which made him one of (he 
most amiable, as he is one of the most for« 
tunate men of his age, had opened to him 
in vision, that when, in the fourth genera- 
tion, the third prince of the house of Bruns- 
wick had sat twelve years on the throne of 
that nation, which (by the happy issue of 
moderate and healing councils) was to be 
made Great Britain, he should see his son, 
lord chancellor of England, turn back the 
current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, 
and raise him to a higher rank of peerage, 
whilst he enriched the family with a new 
one. If, amidst these bright and happy 
scenes of domestic honour and prosperity, 
that angel should have drawn up the cur- 
tain, and unfolded the rising glories of his 
country, and whilst he was gazing with ad- 
miration on the then commercial grandeur 
of England, the genlua a\iOM\^ ^vcwX. ^\^ *^^ 
bim a little speck, acwee n\«C^^ "^^ '^^ 



inaciple, rather than a formed body^f 
9hould tell him, — " Young man, there! 
nenca — which at this day serves for j 

more than to amuse you with stories^! 
vage men, and uncouth manners ; yet 
, before you taste of death, show itself 
1 to the whole of that commerce which 
attracts the envy of the world. What- 

England has been growing to by 
ogressive increase of improvement, 
;ht in by varieties of people, by sue- 
3n of civilizing . conquests and civiliz- 
icttlements in a series of seventeen 
red years, you shall see as much add- 
her by America in the course of a 

t life!** If this state of his country 

»een foretold to him, would it not re- 
all the sanguine credulity of youth, 

U the fervid clow of enthna4a«.«» *—- 



**«niir^ ""Wilt/. *" eo,B 
S '"« 6o«-r ""se u,i "teres* 



People not very well grounded in the 
principles of public mon^ty find a set of 
maxims in ofi&ce ready made for them, 
which they assume as naturally and inevi- 
tably as any of the insignia or instruments 
of the situation. A certain tone o^ the 
solid and practical is immediately acquired. 
Every former profession of public spirit is 
to be considered as a debauch of youth, or, 
at best, as a visionary scheme of unattain- 
able perfection. The very idea of consis- 
tency is exploded. The convenience of 
the business of the day is to furnish the 
principle for doing it. Then the whole 
ministerial cant is quickly got by heart. 
The prevalence of fection is to be lament- 
ed. All opposition is to be regarded as the 
effect of envy and disappointed ambition. 
AH administrations are declared to be alike. 
The same necessity justifies all their meas- 
ures. It is no longer a matter of discus^ 
sion, who or what administration is : bW 
. that administration is to be supported, / 
a general maxim. Flattering themsebf 
that their power is become necessai^ 
the support of all order and govehii/ 




II 

every thing wbich tendt to Ibe mjifiort of 
Ihit pMrer is iuietifie4> and becain«s ■ ptul 
of the public intereat. 

Growing «Tai7 day more Ibnned to sf- 
bin, and belter knit in their limb*, when 
tha occasion (now the only rule) require* 
it, they become ctpable of ■acrificlng those 
Tcry persona to whom they bad before >ac- 
rificed their origioal friends. It is now 
only In the ocdloary course of busine'sa, to 
alter an opinion or to betray a connexion. 
Frequently relinquishiDg one aet of men 
and adoptiug another, they gnrn into a to- 
tal indifference to humao feeUng, as they ' 
had before to moral obligation ; until, at 
length, no one original impreBslon relhaina 
upon their minds ; every principle i* oblit- 
erated ; every sentiment eflaced. 

In the roenn time, that power, which all 
these changes aimed at securing, remains 
■till as tottering and as uncertain aa ever. 
They are delivered up Into the hands of 
thoae who feel neither respect lor their 
persons, nor gratitude for their favours ; 
who are put about them In appearance to 
serve, in reality to govern them ; and, 
when the signal is given, to abandon and 
destroy them, in order to wt up soma 
newer dupe of ambitimv, w\tli \a\^ Va.-nt.'™ 
to be abandoned and dertro^ci. T\vm»'*-^- 
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ing in a state of continual uneasiness and 
ferment, softened only by the miserable 
consolation of giving now and then prefer- 
ments to those for whom they hare no 
value, they are unhappy in their situation, 
yet find it impossible to resign. Until, at 
length, soured in temper, and disappointed 
by the very attainment of their ends, in 
some angry, in some haughty, or some 
negligent moment, they incur the displeas- 
ure of those upon whom they have render- 
ed their very being dependent Then 
perierunt tempora longi servitii ; they are 
cast off with scorn ; they are turned out, 
emptied of all natural character, of all in- 
trinsic worth, of all essential dignity, and 
deprived of every consolation of friendship. 
Having rendered all retreat to old princi- 
ples ridiculous, and to old regards impracti- 
cable, not being able to counterfeit pleasure 
or to discharge discontent, nothing being 
sincere or right, or balanced in their own 
minds, it is more than a chance, that, in 
the delirium of the last stage of their dis- 
tempered power, they make an insane 
political testament, by which they throw 
all their remaining weight and consequence 
into the scale of their declared enemies, 
and the avowed liuthors of their destruc^ 
"'"v. Thuf they hmsh their course, l^ 



BUBKE. I'd 

§ been poHJble Ihst the whole, or evea a 
|retit part of these effects on (heir minda, — I 
' nothing of (he eflect upon their for- 
tes, — eould have appeared to them in their 
" St depaKure from the right line, it is cer- 
n [hey would hare rejected every temp' 
ion with horror. The principle of these 
marks, like every good principle in mor- 
jty, is tHte ; but Its frequent application 
I not the less neceaaery. 



A true natural arlBtocracy is not a aepa- 
ate iotereat in the state, or sepnrable from 
l(. Itis an BMenUal integrant part of any 
lat^B body tightly conBtituled. It ig form- 
ed out of a cls8s of legitimate presumptionE, 
vhich, taken as generalities, must be ad- 
nitled for actual trulhg. To be bred in a 
>)ace of eatimation ; to aee nothing low and 
ordid from one'.9 infancy ; to be taught to 
respect one's >elf ; to be habituated to the 
«Daorial inspection of the public eye ; to 
oak early to public opinion ; to stand upon 
igch elevated ground u to be enabled to take 
\ large view of the wide-spread and infi- 
Ditely diversified combinations of men and 
affairs in a large society ; to have lebure 
*o read, to reflect, to converae ; to bt tw-j- 
iled l« dniw the court mi4 lUe^Vlvja A 'C»' 



or iQ me pursuii oi nouour ana auty ; 
formed to the greatest degree of vigi- 
i, foresight, and circumspection, in a 
of things in which no fault is commit- 
vith impunity, and the slightest mis- 
I draw on the most ruinous consequen* 
-to be led to a guarded and regulated 
uct, from a sense that you are consid- 
as an instructer of your fellow-citizens 
eir highest concerns, and that you act 
reconciler between God and man — to 
mployed as an administrator of law and 
ce, and to be thereby amongst the i 
benefactors to mankind — to be a pro* 
r of high science, or of liberal and in- 
3U8 art — ^to be amongst rich traders, « 
, from their success, are presumed to 

sharp and vigorous understandingi, 
to possess the virtues of diligence, or- ! 
constancy, and regularity, and to have 
vated an habitual regard to commuta- / 
justice-r- these are the circumstances f 
en, that form what I should call a nat- j 

aristocracy, without which there is/ 
ation. 



/ 
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ATHEISM. 

They who have made but superficial stud- 
ies in the natural history of the human 
mind, have been taught to look on religious 
opinions as the only cause of enthusiastic 
eal, and sectarian propagation. But there 
r no doctrine whatever, on which men can 
rarm, that is not capable of the very same 
.ffiict The social nature of man impels 
him to propagate his principles, as much as 
physical impulses urge him to propagate 
his kind. The passions give zeal and ve- 
hemence. The understanding bestows 
design and system. The whole man 
moves under the discipline of his opinions. 
Beligion is among the most powerful 
causes of enthusiasm. When any thing 
:oneeming it becomes an object of much 
neditation, it cannot be indilferent to the 
jnind. They who do not love religion, 
hate it. The rebels to God perfectly 
abhor the Author of their being. They 
_ hate him " with all their heart, with 
W all their mind, with all their soul, and 
I with all their strength.*' He never pre- 
4 senta himself to £eir thoughts, but to 
menace and alarm them. They cannot 
strike the sun out of heaven, but lVi«^ v^^ 
,| able to raise a sinouX^euTw^ ^oisJiiRk* V^5ss^ 



ing, degrading, torturing, and tearing in 
pieces, his image in man. Let no one 
judge of them by what he has conceived of 
them, when they were not incorporated, and 
had no lead. They wer^ then only pas- 
sengers in a common vehicle. They were 
then carried along with the general motion 
of religion in the community, and, without 
being aware of it, partook of its influence. 
In that situation, at worst, their nature 
was left free to counterwork their princi- 
ples. They despaired of giving any very 
general currency to their opinions. They 
considered them as a reserved privilege for 
the chosen few. But when the possibility 
of dominion, lead, and propagation present- 
ed themselves, and that the ambition, 
which before had so often made them 
hypocrites, might rather gain than lose by 
a daring avowal of their sentiments, then 
the nature of this infernal spirit, which has 
"evil for its good," appeared in its fuU 
perfection. Nothing, indeed, but the pos- 
session of some power can, with any cer^^ 
tainty, discover what at the bottom is thi 



I 
-•^- BONDS OP NATIONS. ' ^ 

The operation of dangerous and deluf 
irst principles obliges us to have recoui 
9 the true ones. In the intercourse 
fveen nations, we are apt to rely too mu4 
•n the instrumental part. We lay 
Qnch weight upon the formality of treatidi 
nd compacts. We do not act much more 
dsely when we trust to the interests of 
len as guarantees of their engagements, 
lie interests frequently tear to pieces the 
igagements ; and the passions trample 
Wn both. Entirely to trust to either, is 
disregard our own safety, or not to know 
Bikind. Men are not tied to one another 
papers and seals. They are led to asso- 
rt by resemblances, by conformities, |)x 
iMthies. It is with nat 






BOOKS. 

Nothing ought to be more weighed thai 
the nature of books recommended by pub 
lie authority. So recommended, they sooi 
form the character of the age. UncertaiK 
indeed is the efficacy, limited indeed is the 
extent, of a virtuous institution. But if 
education ^akes in vice as any part of its 
system, there is no doubt but that it will 
operate with abundant energy, and to an 
extent indefinite. The magistrate, who, in 
favour of freedom, think? himself obliged to 
iufier all sorts of publications, is under a 
tricter duty than any other, well to con- 
ider what sort of writers he shall author- 
se, and shall recommend, by the strongest 
f all sanctions, that is, by public honours 
ad rewards. He ought to be cauti^nn 



n^% «»^«««/ww« «v\^% «%««<« «»«'-'^^- 



; for where there 
^ MMind reason, there can be no real 
and madness is ever vicious and malii 

CHANGE. 

We must all obey the great lai 
change. It is the most powerful laW^ 
nature, and the means perhaps of its co 
servation. All we can do, and that humt 
wisdom can do, is to provide that the chanj 
shall proceed by insensible dej^ees. Tb 
has all the benefits which may be in chang 
without any of the inconveniences of mi 
tation. 

CHARACTERS OF MEX7. 

It is in the relaxation of security, it is 
le expansion of prosperi^^J^'i-** 

'iir of dilfttatinn ftf **"'* 
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20 BURKE. 

insults, forgiving injuries, overpaying ben- 
efits. Full of dignity themselves, they 
respect dignity in all, but they feel it sa- 
cred in the unhappy. But it is then, and 
basking in the sunshine of unmerited for- 
tune, that low, sordid, ungenerous, and 
reptile souls swell with their hoarded poi- 
sons ; it is then that they display their odi- 
ous splendour, and shine out in the full 
lustre of iheir native villany and baseness. 
It is in that season that no man of sense or 
honour can be mistaken for one of them. 

POLITICAL CHEATS. 

Cheats and deceivers neyer can repent. 
The fraudulent have no resource but in 
fraud. They have no other good in their 
magazine. They have no virtue or wis* 
dom in their minds, to which, in a disap- 
pointment concerning the profitable effects 
of fraud and cunning, th'^y can retreat. 
The wearing out of an old serves only to 
put them upon the invention of a new de- 
lusion. Unluckily, too, the credulity of 
dupes is as inexhaustible as the invention 
of knaves. They never give people pos- 
session; but they always keep them ih 
hope. 



Cromwell, when be attempted (a legal- 
ize bit power, and to settle hu cooquered 
country in a slate of order, did not loolr for 
dispensers of justice in the instruments of 
Us usurpation. Quite (he contrary. He 
•ought alii, with great solicitude and selec- 
tion, and even from the parly most opposite 
to bis designs, men of weight, and decorum 
of character ; men nnstBined with the vio- 
lence of the times, and with hands not foul- 
ed with conliacatiaa and sacrilege : for he 
chose a Hale for hla chief-justice, though 
be absolutely refused to Cake his civic oalhs, 
or to make any acknowledgment whatso- 
ever of the legality of his government- 
Cromwell told Ihjsgreatlawyer, that, since 
be did Dol approve his title, all he required 
of him was, to administer, in a manner 
agreeable to his pure sentiments and un- ' 
spotted character, that justice without 
which human society cannot subsist : (hat 
it naa not hie particular governmenl, but 
civil order itself, which as a judge he wish- 
ed him to support. Cromwell knew how 
to separate the institutions expedient to his 
usurpation from the administratiDa of the 
public justice of his country- ^w ^^^ 
well was a m»o itt-YiVonv w ' "■ "~ '""'' 
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22 BURKE. 

wholly suppressed, but only suspended, the 
sentiments of religion, and the love (as far 
as it could consist with his designs) of fair 
and honourable reputation. Accordingly, 
we are indebted to this act of his for the 
preserviition of our laws, which some sense- 
less ass^rtors of the rights of men were the|i 
on the point of entirely erasing, as relics of 
feudality and barbarism. Besides, he gave, 
in the appointment of that man, to that age, 
and to all posterity, the most brilliant ex- 
ample of sincere and fervent piety, exact 
justice, and profound jurisprudence.* 

lUSHOCRATiC IHK;TRIN£S» , 

Great discontents frequently arise, in the 
best-constituted governments, from causes 
which no human wisdom can foresee, and 
no human power can prevent. They oe*> 
cur at uncertain periods, but at periods 
which are not commonly far asunder. 
Governments of all kinds are administered 
only by men ; and great mistakes, tending 
to inflame these discontents, may concur. 
The indecision of those who happen to rule 
at the critical time, their supine neglect, or 
their precipitate and ill-judged attention,' 
may aggravate the public misfortunes. In 
. '■■ > 

* Seo BarDet*3 Lifb of Hale. T 




Muek * atate cf OiJDg*, the principlei, now 
eely >owd, wiU 111001 ou( und vegeMte in 
full luKuriaDcc. In such eircunislancea 
■ of the people becomfl nre and 
They are put out of humour 
Wiai all public men, and all public paiQea ; 
they we fatigued with their disaeiuiona ; 
tbcy are irrlloted at their coslitioas ; fbay 
■T* made e««ily to believe (what much 
paloa are tiAen to maks Ibem believe) that 
lil oppoHtiaoa are bcfloue, a»d an couillen 
base and aervUe. From tbeir diifust at 
MM, Iber aie nod led lo quarrel with tb«ir 
fraaa of gavemniant, which they preaume 
giTM aouridimBiit to flis Tieei, real or aup- 
poaed, oftboH whoadBiiBiKMiiiit MU- 
tddog m^giiity Ibr ngaclty, tbey are soon 
ted McMtoffall bepefroBi a good adminii- 
tratioD of afhirs, and come to thinli that all 
reformation depends, not on a change of 
acton, but upon nn altersUoii in (he ma- 
chiaery. Then will be felt the full elTeet 
of eucoiiragini doclrinea which tend to 
malie'the citiiens despise Iheir conslilu- 
tion. Then will be felt the plenitude of 
the mitchief of teaehing the people to bc- 
Keve, that all aseient institutions arc llie 
results of iKDOTance ; and that alt prescrip- 
live government in invlsTi*!i»tc>j»v«>¥'L'C-.iw- 
Tbea will be fe\t, \iv b.\\ \» «t.*t'ei'*" 
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danger of encouraging a spirit of Utigatioyi 
in persons of that immature and imperfect 
state of knowledge which serves to render 
them susceptible of doubts but incapable 
of their solution. Then will be felt, in all 
its aggravation, the perniciouSdConseqaence 
of destroyiog all docility in the minds «f 
those whb are not formed for finding thftir 
own way in the labyrinths of political the- 
ory, and are made to reject the clue and to 
disdain the guide. Then will be felt, and 
too late will be acknowledged, the ruin 
which follows the disjoining of religion from 
the state ; the separation of morality from 
policy ; and the giving conscience no con- 
cern and no coactive or coercive force in 
the most material of all the social ties, the 
principle of our obligations to government. 

DIFFICULTY. 

Difficulty is a severe iubixucter, set over 
us by the supreme ordinance of a parental 
guardian and legislator, who knows us bet- 
ter than we know ourselves, as he loves us 
better too. Pater ipse colendi haud foci- 
lem esse viam voluit. He that wrestles 
with us strengthens our nerves, and sharp- 
ens our skill. Our antagonist is our help- 
er. This amicable conflict with difficulty 
oblijres us to an intimate acquaintance with 
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our oibject, and compels us to consider it in 
all its relations. It will not suffer us to be 
superficial. It is the want of nerves of 
understanding for such a task, it is the de- 
generate fondness for tricking short cuts, 
and little fallacious facilities, that has in so 
many parts of the world created goyern- 
menti with arbitral^ powers. 

DISCOITTENTS. 

When men imagine (hat their food is 
only a cover for poison, and when they 
neither love nor trust the hand that serves 
it, it is not the name of the roast beef of 
Old England that will persuade them to 
sit down to the table that is spread for 
them. When the people conceive that 
laws, and tribunals, and even popular as- 
semblies, are perverted from the ends of 
their institution, they find in those names 
of degenerated e^ablishments only new 
motives to discontent. Those bodies, 
whieh, when full of life and beauty, lay 
in their arras, and were their joy and com- 
fort, when dead and putrid, become but 
the more loathsome from remembrance of 
former endearments. A sullen glooip, and 
furious disorder, prevail by fits ; the natloa 
loses its relish for peace waA \ita«^«t\Vj%'«>» 
it did in that season of tu\tiw%'«\v\0cwo^^'^- 



t. A species of men, to wlkoia * ^^^te 
rder would become a sentence of o^. 
'ity, ' are nourished into a dangerous 
piitude by the heat of intestine disturb- 
es ; and it is nd wonder that, by a sort 
sinister piety, they cherish, in their 
1, the disorders which are the parents 
•til their consequence. Superficial ob- 
i^ers consider such persons as the cause 
the public uneasiness, when, in truth, 
y are nothing more than the effect of it * 
Ml men look upon this distracted scene 
h sorrow and indignation. Their hands 
tied behind them. They are despoiled 
all the power which might enable then 
reconcUe the strength of government 
h the rights of the people. They stand 
i most distressing alternative. But in 
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DISTRESS. 

Great distress has never hitherto taught, 
and whilst the world lasts it never will 
teach, wise lessons to any part of mankind. 
\ Men are as much blindii by the extremes 
f of misery as by the extremes of prosperi- 
I ty. Desperate situations produce despe- 
rate councils, and desperate measures. 

DUTIES. 

Neither the few nor ^ the many have a 
right to act merely by their will, in any 
matter connected with duty, trust, engage- 
ment, or obligatioj^. The constitution of a 
country being once settled upon some 
.compact, tacit or expressed, there is no 
power existing of force to alter it, without 
the breach of the covenant, or the consent 
of all the parties. Such is the nature of 
a contract. And the votes of a majority of 
the people, whatever their infamous flatter- 
ers may teach, in order to corrupt their 
\ minds, cannot alter the moral any more 
than they can alter the physical essence 
of things. The people are not to bo 
taught to think lightly of their engage- 
ments to their governors ; else they teach 
} governors to think lightly of tUevc «.tv^^^- 
J menta towards them. Itv V>aa.V Vvsv^ ^^ 
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number of us. The number engaged in 
crimes, instead of turning them into lauda- 
ble acts, only augments the quantity and 
intensity of the guilt. 

I am well aware, that men love to hear 
of their power, but have an extreme dis- 
relish to be told of their duty. This is of 
course ; because every duty is a limitation 
of some power. Indeed, arbitrary power is 
so much to the depraved taste of the vul« 
gar, of the vulgar of every description, tly 
almost all t)ie dissensions which lacer9 
the commonwealth are not concerning / 
manner in which it is to be exercisedj 
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imeemiag the handa in which it is. to be 
placed. SoDie where they are reaalved 

, to have it. Wbetherthe]' desire it to he 
Tested in (he many or liie lew, depends 
with most men upon the chanee which they ~ 
imagine they themseives may have of par- 
taking in (he exerciee of that arbitrary 
sway, in (he one mode or in the ofher. 

It is not neceaaary to teach men to thirst 
after power. Bu( i( is very expedient that, 
by mora) instruction, they should be taught, 
and by their civil consUtatloaa (hey should 
be compelled, to put many restrictions upon 
the immoderate exercise of it, and the in- 
ordinate deaire. The beat method of ob- 
taining these two great points forms the Im- 
[Wrtant, but at tbe aame time (he dJtGcult, 
problem to the true elatesmsn. He thinlcs 
of the place in which policieal power is to 
be lodged, with no other attention, than 
H it may reader the more or the less prac- 

, tieable its aalutary restraiot, and its. pru- 
dent direction. For this reasoo no legiala- 
tor, at any period of the world, has willing- 
ly placed the seat of active power in the 
hands of the multitude ; becaaae there i( 
admit! of no control, no regulation, no 
fteady direction whatMwver. The people 
are the natural control on «m%ovi.^^ \ ^^'^ 



sxercise ana u> conuvi wgw — — ^^ 

dictory and impossible. 

As the exorbitant exercise of pOVfW ^an^ 

t, under popular sway, be effectuafl^ 
strained, the other great object of politl^^ 
1 arrangement, the means of abating ai^ 
icessive desire of it, is in such a state 
ill worse provided for. The democratic 
»mmonwealth is the foodful nurse of am« 
.tion. Under the other forms it meets 
ith many restraints. Whenever, in states 
hich have had .a democratic basis, the 
igislators have endeavoured to put re- 
raints upon ambition, their methods 
'ere as violent, as in the end they were 
leffectual ; as violent indeed, as any the 
lost jealous despotism could invent. The 
itracism could not very long save itself^ 
nd much less the state which it was meant 
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ii province of moral jurisdiction, that if 
Jre owe it any duty, it is not subject to our 
^^ill. Duties are not voluntary. Duty 
and will are even contradictory terms. 
Now, though civil society might be at first 
a voluntary act, (which in many cases it 
undoubtedly was,) its continuance is under 
a permanent, standing covenant, co-existing 
with the society; and it attaches upon 
9very individual of that society, without 
any formal act of his own. This is war- 
ranted by the general practice, arising out 
of the general sense of mankind. Men 
without their choice derive benefits from 
that association ; without their choice they 
are subjected to duties in consequence of 
these benefits; and without their choice 
they enter into a vir^al obligation as bind- 
ing as any Uiat is actual. Look through 
the whole of life and the whole system of 
duties. Much the strongest moral obliga- 
tions are such as were never the results 
of our option. I allow, that if no supreme 
ruler exists, wise to form, and potent to en- 
force, the mor# law, there is no sanction 
to any contract, virtual or even actual » 
against the will of prevalent power. On 
that hypothesis, let any set of men be 
strong enough to set their duties %1 ^«^- 
ance^ and they cease lo \)e ^>\>cift^ "^^^ 
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er. We have but this one appeal 
ttst irresistible power 

rMu»- kumamtm tt inortalin temniUs arvuiy 
sperate Deos mentor esfandi atque nefandi. 

LDg it for granted that I do not write to 
disciples of the Parisian philosophy, 
ly assume that the awful author of our 
g is the author of our place in the* or- 
)f existence ; and that, having disposed 
marshalled us by a divine tactic, not 
rding to our will, but according to his. 
Las, in and by that disposition, virtually 
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rn' Tarente may not b/consenting 
Lr«orftion%ut.cc..«^Sor 

^Xv have n^Cmade a conven«ten 
.om they ''''^f; „e not consenting 

Sr «taal consent, binds them to its du- 
"! ^^Lr it implies their consent, be- 
^ a" presumed consent of every ra- 



e charities of all."* Nor are ^^ y^ 

ithout powerful instincts to miketHu^r dt^ 

' as dear and grateful to us, as it is awfc^ 

id coercive. Our country is not a thing ^ 

lere physical locality. It consists, in 

reat measure, in the ancient order into 

'hich we are born. We may have th« 

une geographical situation, but another 

ountry ; as we may have the same couii« 

ry in another soil. The place that deter- 

nines our duty to our country is a social, 

ivil relation. 

These are the opinions oL the authot 
rhose came I defo«d. I lay them dowi 
lot to enfiiroe them upon others by diip# 
ition, but as an aieoMiat of hfs proceedingi 
^n them he acts; and firom tiiem he H 
onyineed that neither he, nor any mai 



^ Deus esBepunt 7 you wffl l>6 
i^when you resolve this other question, 
fmmana qua parte locaius est in Ve 7* 

I admit, indeed, that in morals, as in all 
tiings else, difficulties will sometimes oe- 
nr. Duties will sometimes cross one 
tnother. Then questions will arise, which 
>f them is to be placed in subordination ; 
Mrfaich of them may be entirely supersed- 
sd. These doubts give rise to that part 
)f moral science called ccLsuiitry ; which, 
iiough necessary to be well studied by 
those who would beeome expert in that 
iearninig, who aim at beoomiiig what I 
think C^ero somewliere calls art^fieea 
fffidorum^ it requires a very soUd and 
Itaerimiaating judgment, great modesty 
i^jcaution, and much sobriety of mind in 
"*"■"*•»'» • *!«« there is a danirer that 



evaueBceni. in inai waxa, mtiuv 
iA)t will always rest on these quet> 
, when they are pursued with greal 
Ity. But the very habit of stating 
! extreme cases is not very laudable 
fe : because, in general, it is not right 
rn our duties into doubts. They are 
sed to govern our conduct, not to ez- 
e our ingenuity; and, therefore, our 
ons about them ought not to be in a 
of fluctuation, but steady, sure, and ^ 
Ived. 

mongst these nice, and therefore dan- I 
us points of casuistry, may be reckon- 
be question so much agitated in tibie 
mt hour^-whether, after the people 
discharged themselves of tlleir origi- 
ower by an habitual delegation, no oc- 
n can possibly occur which may jiurti- 
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JirfttliieM of such devious proceedings^ 

^4Hi&eh must be ever on the edge of crimes, 

/•i4s far from difficult to foresee the peri- 

[ bos consequences of the resuscitation of 

such a power in the people. 



ECONOMY. 

r Mere parsimony is not economy. It is 

separablo in tiieory from it ; and in fact it 
may, or it may not, be a part of economy, 
according to circumstances. Expense, and 
great expense, may be an essential part in 
true economy. If parsimony were to be 
considered as one of the kinds of that vir- 
tue, there is, however, another and a higher 
economy. Economy is a distributive vir- 
tue, and consists not in saving, but in se« 
lection. Parsimony requires no providence, 
. no sagacity, no powers of combination, no 

! eompuison, no judgment. Mere instinct, 

and that not an instinct of the noblest kind^ 
may produce this false economy in perfec« 
, tion. The other economy has larger views. 

i It demands a discriminating judgment, and 

' ^ a firin, sagacious mind. It shuts one door 

to impudent importunity, only to open an- 
other, and a wider, to unpresuming merit 
If none but meritorious service or real 
talent were to be rewatdft^,^\&Ti^vcscw>NM 

aot wanted and tY\\a iia.^cA\ n«iV\ tv^ ^'«' 
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the means of rewarding all the service it 
ever will receive, and encouraging all the 
merit it ever will produce. No state, since 
the foundation of society, has been impov- 
erished by that^pecies of profusion. 

PSEUD O ECONOMt. 

I confess I feel a degree of disgust, al- 
most leading to despair, at the manner in 
which we are acting in the great exigen- 
cies of our country. There is now a bill 
in this house, appointing a rigid inquisitioii 
into the minutest detail of our offices at 
home. The collection of sixteen millions 
annually ; a collection on which the pub- 
lie greatness, safety, and credit have Uieir 
reliance ; the whole order of criminal ju- 
risprudence, which holds together society 
itself, have at no time obliged us to call 
forth such powers ; no, nor any thing like 
them. There is not a principle of the law 
and constitution of this country that is not 
subverted to favour the execution of that 
project. And for what is all this apparatus 
of bustle and terror ? Is it because any < 
thing substantial is expected from it ? No ; r 
the stir and bustle itself is the end propoM^ 
ed. The eye-servants of a short-sighted 
master will employ themselves, not f 
what }9 moBt essentia] to his affairs, 



I economist, whateTC^lf illBW P l i ! 
where is he to exert his talents ? I 

( to be sure ; for where else can he 

\ profitable credit for their exertion 
nothing to him whether the ol 
which he works under our eye be 
ing or not. If he does not obtain ] 
lie benefit, he may make regulatio 
out end. Those are sure to pay in 
expectation, whilst the effect is s 
A ^ taoce, and may be the concern 

V times and other men. On these p 
he chooses to suppose (ibr he does 
tend more than to suppose) a nakc 
bility, that he shall draw some i 
out of crums dropped from the U 
of penury ; that something shall b^ 

1 , store from the short allowance of J 
~ '^*'*«*'«- overloaded with dutv. ana 



.- ..Auuuiem retormauoB. t 
Itliilsthe is thus employed, accoi^ 
to his policy and to his taste, he hail 
leisure to inquire into those abuses ink 
dia, that are drawing off money by udS^ 
from the treasures of this country, wA 
are exhausting the vital juices from m^ 
bers of the state, where the public inii 
tion is far more sorely felt than in the 1 
cal exchequer of England. Not conte 
with winking at these abuses, whilst ] 
attempts to squeeze the laborious, ill^pi 
drudges of English revenue, he lavishes 
one act of corrupt prodigality, upon tho 
who never served the public in any hone 
occupation at all, an annual income equ 
to two thirds of the whole collectioQ 
the revenues of this kingdom. 
Actuated by the same pria^plt < 
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•et it nlw vndBTtekaii im Ihe bope of pror- 
it. It I* prmided, lh»t, <mt itf Mtat (I 
koow not wiMt) ramtdns of tba Iririi he- 
Tcditary raTeoue, > lund, at some tlnie, and 
•f Mime Borl, ibonld be applied to Ihe pre- 
taetlon of the Irish trade. Here we are 
oMnmaBded again to ta^ our faith, ami to 
peraoade ouraelres, thai out of tbe turplaa 
of deficleney, out (^ the uTiQ^of hahilual 
and syitemstlc prodigality, the minister of 
wonderi will provide support for this na- 
tion, sinking under the mountalnoui load 
of two hundred and thirty ntllllang of debt. 
Bal wbllat we look with paio st hia deipe- 
nte and laborious trifling ; whilst we are 
tpprehensive that he will break hla back in 
Moopiog Id ^ck up chaff and straws ; he 
leeovari himself at an elastic bound, and, 
with a bioad-cut swing of bis arm, ha 
«l(iander> orer hii Indian field a auni far 
greater lh> i the clear produce of the whole 
Inredltary rSTenue of the kingdom of Ira- 
UBd. 

Sttwiga a* dito scheme of conduct in 
miaiBUj is, and Inumslstent with all jum 
poUcy, it U Btfll true to itself, and faithful 
la Ita own panarlcd 0Td«r. Thoae who 
BM bonBttAil l» crimes will be rigid to 
merit, and penvrioos to wnVcc. '^^^'^ 



^ ^..wfooii. inen uey paji 
'iSieir proteetioo to great crimes and gi 
criminals, by being, inexorable to the pi^ 
frailties of little men; and these mo# 
.flagellants are sure, with a rigid fideli^ 
whip their own enormities on the vicarii 
back of every small offender. 

FANATICISM. 

Of all things, wisdom is the most terri 
fied with epidemical fanaticism, becaus 
of all enemies it is that against which sh 
is the least able to furnish any kind of re 
source. 

FIRST CAUSES. 

That great chain ef causes, which link 
me to another, even to the throne of Go( 
limself, can never be unravelled, tatt**" 




is not the most severe ci 
of folly. They are the rival foUier^ 
mutually wage so unrelenting a w 
which make so cruel ^ use of their 
tages, as they can happen to eng 
immoderate vulgar on die one side 
other in their quarrels. 

FORTITUDE, 

It is laid in the unalterable constitu 

•yf thiogs :~-None can aspire to act gre: 

>ttt those who are of force greatly to 

9V. They who make their arrangemi 

,the first run of misadventure, and i 

iper of mind the common fruit of dii 

itment and dismay, put a seal on tl 

kities. To their power tboj^^lili 

Ity against any 



0V amOnction honourable t| 
age, that the rescue of the greatest n^i 
of the human race that ever were so g| 
ously oppressed, from the greatest tyri 
that was ever exercised, has fallen tdn 
lot of abilities and dispositions equal 15'^ 
task ; that it has fallen to one who has ^ 
enlargement to comprehend, the spirit 
undertake, and tiie eloquence to support, 
great a measure of hazardous benevolenc 
His spirit is not owing to his ignorance 
the state of men and things ; he well kno^ 
what snares are spread about his path, fn 
personal animosi^, from court intrigu< 
and possibly from popular delusion. B 
he has put to hazard his ease, his securil 
, his interest, his power, even his darlii 
ipopularity, for the benefit of a people whc 
^he has never seen. This is 



_ Indeed a great good ; su|| 
'arely falls to the lot, and almost as rl 
»incide8 with the desire, of any man. | 
lim use his time. Let him give | 
vhole length of the reins to his henll 
ence. He is now on a great eminen 
irhere the eyes of mankind are turned 
lim. He may live long, he may do muc 
}ut here is the summit. He never c 
izceed what he does this day. 

He has faults ; hut they are faults th; 

lOUgh they may in a small degree tarni 

le lustre, and sometimes impede the mar 

'his abilities, have nothing in them to e 

Iguish the fire of great virtues. In tho 

1^ there is no mijiture of deceit, of h 

E'sy, of pride, of ferocity, of complezio 
spotism, or want of feelU 
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Q could be obtained, and the 
he man exceeded the power 
But this gentleman, a sub- 
day say this at least, with 
secures the rice in his pot to 
India. A poet of antiquity 
) of the first distinctions to a 
he meant to celebrate, that, 
g succession of generations, 
the progenitor of an able and 
in, who, by force of the arts of 
rected governments of oppres- 
)re8sed wars of rapine, 

anta juveqis, quantum^ue daturua 
is, Ventura in sscula civem. 
;ein, super «xaiiditas et Indos, 
I voce } et furialia bella 
sgcet Iingus. 

tt was said of the predecessor 
person to whose eloquence it 
ig that of the mover of this 
ipared. But the Ganges «nd 
the patrimony of the fame of 
le friend, and not of Cicero. 

TTA, qUEEN OF FRANCE. 

sixteen or seventeen years 
tie queen of France, then the 
t Versailles ; and surely never 
s orb, which she hardly seem- 



_ __ elevated sphere she! 

began to ffiove in, — glittering like 
morning star, full of life, and spleni 
and joy. Oh! what a revolution! 
what a heart must I have to contempi 
without emotion diat elevation and 
fall ! Little did I dream, when she adc 
titles of veneration to those of enthusiast 
distant, respectful love, that she shoul 
ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidot 
against disgrace concealed in that bosom 
little did I dream that I should have live 
U> see such disasters fallen upon her in 
Mtion of gallant men, — in a nation of me; 
f honour and of cavaliers. I thought tei 

isand swords must have leaped froi 
scabbards to avenge even a look tha 

latened her with insult 

*hivAlrv ifl 0vmA. 



It were endless to enumi 
passages, both in the sacred and profane 
writers, which establish the general senti- 
ment of mankind, concerning the insepara* 
ble union of a sacred and reverential awe 
with our ideas of the Divinity. Hence the 
common maxim, Primus in orbe deos fecit 
timor. This maxim may be, as I believe 
it is, false with regard to the origin of re- 
ligion. The maker of the maxim saw how 
inseparable these ideas were, without con- 
sidering that the notion of some great pow> 
er must be always precedent to our dread 
of it. But this dread must necessarily fol- 
jOW the idea of such a power, when it is 
once excited in the mind. It is on this 
principle that true religion has, and must 
hav0, so large a mixture of salutary fear ;,' 
ftnd that false religions have generally nothf 
ng else but fear to support them. Befol!^ 



ftrMwwhftt nearer to nsA 
'Was very litde said of the love of| 
The followers of Plato have somethiH 
it, and only something ; the other vA 
of pagan antiquity, whether poets or i 
losophers, nothing at all. And they i 
consider with what infinite attention, 
what a disregard of every perishable obji 
through what long habits of piety a 
contemplation it is, any man is able to : 
tain an entire love and devotion to tlj^e D* 
ty, will easily perceive, that it is not t 
first, the most natural, and the most str 
log efiect which proceeds from that idea. 

eOVERlfMENT. 

1 It is one of the finest problems in leg 
||ion, and what has oflei)^ jei 
touehts whilst I foUowr^**-*^' 
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any line, was this; that the state ought to 
confiae itself to what regards the state, or 
the creatures of the state, namely, the ex- 
terior establishment of its religion ; its 
magistracy ; its revenue ; its military force 
by sea and land ; the corporations that owe 
their existence tb its fiat ; in a word, to 
every thing that is truly and properly 
public, to the public peace, to the public 
safety, to the public order, to the public 
prosperity. In its preventiye police it 
ought to be spai'ing of its efforts, and to 
employ means, rather few, un£i*equent, and 
strong, than many, and frequent, and, of 
course, as they multiply their puny politic 
race, and dwindle, small and feeble. 
Statesmen who know themselves will, 
with the dignity which belongs to wisdom, 
proceed only in this, the superior orb and 
first mover of their duty, steadily, vigilant- 
ly, severely, courageously : whatever re- 
mains will, in a manner, provide for itself. 
But as they descend from the state to a 
! province, from a province to a parish, and 

H from a parish to a private house, they go 

i; on accelerated in their fall. They cannot 

; [ do the lower duty ; and, in proportion at 

tKey try it, they will certainly fail in thf 
higher. They ought to know the differef 
departments of things; what belongi^/ 
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laws, uid nhat maDnere nlone cut regnlite. 
To these, great politiciuu may give a leui- 
Ing, but the; cminot give a law. 

Our legislature has fallen into this bult 
ai well IS other gorenimeiits ; all have 
fallen Into it more or le«a. 



Undoubtedly Mr. Grenville wai a firit 
tate figure in this country. With ft mt«- 
euline underatanding and a atout and reao- 
lute heart, he had an application undlasipa- 
ted and unwearied. He took public buii- 
neaa, not a« a duty which he was to fulfil, 
but as a plauure he maa to enjoy : and he 
seemed Id have no delight out of this 
heuae, except in such tbinga as some nay 
related (o the business that was to be done 
within it. If he was uabitiouB, I will say' 
thb for him, his ambition was of a noble 
and generous strain. It was to raise him- 
self, oot by the low, pimping politics of a 
couit, but to win his nay to power through 
the laborioua gradatioiu of public service ; 
and to secure himself a well-earned ranlc 
in p^liament, by a (herough knowledge of 
its constitution, uid a perfect practice in all 



i^ I other kinds of learning put together ; but 
jjaJ it is not apt, except in persons very happi- 
: l9 ^y ^i^» to open and to liberalize the mind 
exactly in the same proportion. Passing 
from that study he did not go very largely 
into the world ; but plunged into business ; 
I mean into the business of office, and the 
limited and fixed methods and forms estab- 
^ lished there. Much knowledge is to be had 
undoubtedly in that line ; and diere is no 
knowledge which is not valuable. But it 
may be truly said, that men too much 
i 9 conversant in office rarely have minds of re- 
markable enlargement Their habits of 
office are apt to give them a turn to think 
the substance of business not to b6 much 
more important than the forms in which it 
is conducted. These forms are adapted to 
ordinary occasions; and therefore persoof 
who are nurtured in office do admirahl^ 
jpe)), as )oDg B8 things go on in their 
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mon order ; but when tt 
bi;oken up, and the wai 
new and troubled scene 
file affords no precedent, 
greater knowledge of n 
more extensive compreh 
requisite than ever office 
fice can ever give. Mr. 
better of the wisdom anc 
legislation than in truth 
conceived, and many coi 
him, that the flourishing 
try was greatly owing t 
tion, and not quite so mu 
but too many are apt to 

to be commerce, and tan 

• • » • 

I do believe, that he I 
desire to benefit the pub! 
small study of the detail 
to have his view, at leai 
to the total circuit of oui 
erally considered his obj< 
were rather too detachec 

GRIEVANC 

Men may be sorely to 
grieved in their privileg 
their purses. Men m«i.^ 
erty by the act w\>lc\i \ 



HABVT. 

We are so wonderfully formed, that, 
whilst we are creatures vehemently desi- 
rous of novelty, we are as strongly attadied 
to habit and custom. But it is the nature 
of things which hold us by cutCbm, to af- 
fect us very little whilst we are in posses- 
sion of them, but strongly when they are 
absent. I remember to have frequented a 
certain place, every day, for a long time 
together ; and I may truly day, that, so &r 
from finding pleasure in it, I was affected 
with a sort of weariness and disgust; I 
came, I went, I returned, without pleasure; 
yet if by any means I passed by the usual 
time of my going thither, I was remarlcably 
uneasy, and was not quiet till I had got 
into my old track. They who use snyff 
take it almost without being sensible thai 
they take it, and the acute sense of smel^ 
is deadened, so as to feel hardly any thte' 
^h?ia so sharp a stimulus ; yet depcbp 



r 



HAPPINESS. 

PlukM|>liical happiiieis is tc 
Cf Til or Tulgar liapfriiiefls is to 
and to enjoy nMch. 

CI.OSE OF MK. BUEUB's LA 
ON THE IllPEACHllEirT Q 
TING8. 

My lonby the eomiiioM w] 
of tlkfl eanse with tremblinf 
Twenty-two yeers have the 
ployed in it, leyen of which 
in this trial. , They behold the 
terests of their country deepi j 
it; they feel that the very < 
I this constitution depends upo 

I lordships' justice stands pre-en 

world : but it stands amiHaf- n vi 
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commons to demand judgment to be pMMd 
upon him ; it is not the honour and digaity 
of thb court, and the welfare of miSioiis 
of the human race, that alone call upon 
3rou. When the devouring flames shall 
have destroyed this perishable globe» and it 
sinks into the abyss of nature, from wkeiiee 
it was commanded into existence by the 
great Author of it, then, my lords, when 
all nature, kings and judges themselves, 
must answer for their actions^ there will 
be found, what supersedes creation itself, 
namely. Eternal Justice. It was the at-, 
tribute of the great God of nature before 
worlds were ; it will reside with him when 
they perish ; and the earthly portion of it, 
committed to your care, is now solemnly 
deposited in your hands by die commons of 
England. I have done. 

HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 

Henry of Navarre was a resolute, active, 
and politic prince. He possessed, indeed, 
great humanity and mildness, that never 
stood in the way of his interests. He never 
sought to be loved without putting himself 
first in a condition to be feared. He used 
soft language with determined conduct. 
He asserted and m^tained his authority 
'7 tbe gross, and distributed \tta ^cXa ^ 



v 



vaac0Mioii ooiy III ute detail 
tiie income of his prerogative 
he took care not to break in u 
tal ; never abandoning for a 
of the claims, which he mad 
fondamental laws, nor sparin] 
blood of those who opposed 
the field, sometimes npon the i 
canse he knew how to mak 
respected by the ungrateful, 1 
ed ^le praises of those whom 
Uved In his time, he would ha 
the Bastile, and brought to 
along with Uie regicides whoo 
aher he had famtehed Paris i 
der. 



HISTORY. 

We do not draw 
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mosities, and adding fuel to civil fury. 
History consists, for the greater part, of 
the miseries brought upon the world by 
pride, ambition, avarice, revenge, lust, se- 
dition, hypocrisy, ungovemed zeal, and all 
the train of disorderly appetites, which 
ahdke the public with the same 



.(( 



troMmu atorms that tou 



7%e prioate state, and render l\fe unaweet.^* 

These vices are the causes of thote storms. 
Religion, morals, laws, prerogatives, privi- 
leges, liberties, rights of men, are the pre- 
texts. The pretexts are always found in 
some specious appearance of a real good. 
You would not secure men from tyranny 
and sedition by rooting out of the mind the 
principles to which these fraudulent pre- 
texts apply ? If you did, you would root 
out every thing that is valuable in the hu- 
man breast. As these are the pretexts, so 
th&ordinary actors and instruments in great 
public evils are kings, priests, magistratesyi' 
senates, parliaments, national assemblies/ 
judges, and captains. You would not cuv' 
the evil by resolving, that there should f 
no more monarchs, nor ministers of "^ 
nor of the gospel ; no interpreters ^ 
no general office's; no public V 
J^t?u might change the names. Tl( 



•ome «)ufe miut rernun. A cartain 
mtvm of poirer miut alnaya eiiit in the 
immuty, in •ome hutds, aod under lome 
lellatioD. WiM men will ipplf their 
letliea to vices, not to nuaea i to the 
MtM of evil which are permanent, aol to 
necaaiaoal organa by which tbey act, 
the tmuitory modea in which they ap> 
r. OtherwUe yon will be wlae biilori- 
y, a foDl in practice. Seldom have (wo 

■ the nine faihiOD in their pretexta and ' 
euue laodoa of mischief, Wlckedneia 

. little more inventive. Whilst you are 
^uviog, faahioD, the faahioo is gone by. 
] very lame vice uaumea a new body. 
: qnrit traoamlgralee ; and, lar from los- 
ili principle of life by the change of iU 
sarance, it If renovated in ila new or- 

■ with the fiesfa vigour of a juvenile 
vity. It walkj abroad ; it continues its 
igei ; whilst you are gibbeting tbe car- 
I, or demolishing the tomb. You are 
ifying yoiirselvee with gboeU and ap- 
tions, whilst your house is the haunt of 
lers. It is thus with all those, who, 
nding only to the shell and busk of his- 
', think they are waging war with in< 
ranee, pride, and cruelty, whilst, undsn 
lur of abhorring the i\Vjnvit\T)\B.» «'i "^". 
ited partieg, they w« waftwmja^* ''^ 
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feeding the same odious vices in < 

factions, and perhaps in worse. 

« « « « « 

Among the ornaments of thei 
which eminently distinguish the 
people are hetter acquainted widi i 
tory of their own country than the 
ous princes now in exile : hut I 
fhem not to he led into error hy thi 
has heen supposed to he the guide 
I would give the same caution to 
ces. Not that I derogate from thi 
history. It is a great improver of 
derstanding, by showing both men 
fairs in a great variety of views, 
this source much political wisdom 
learned ; that is, may be learned a 
not as precept; and as an exe 
strengthen the mind, as furnishin 
rials to enlarge and enrich it, n 
repertory of cases and precedent 
lawyer : if it were, a thousand tin 
ter would it he that a statesn 
never learned to read — veUem n 
literas. This method turns their 
standing from the objects before th 
from the present exigencies of the 
to comparisons with former times, o 
after all, we can know very little 8 
^mperfectJy ; md our guides, the 
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uu, who are to give lu ibeir (rae inlerpre- 
tatloD, are often prejudiced, often igixt- 
rant, often fooder of system tban of truth. 
Wbereai if a man with reaBonable good 
parla and natural mgscitj', and not in the 
leadlng-stringB of any master, will look 
steadily on Sie buslnesa helbre liim, with- 
out being dlTerted by retrospect and cani' 
parison, he may be capable of forming a 
reasonable good judgment of what is to be 
done. There are some rundamenlal poinU 
in which nature never chsngas — but they 
are few and obvioUi, and belong rather U 
inorala than to politics. But, ao far ai re- 
gard! political matter, the human mind and 
human affairs are susceptible of inSnita 
modificationa, and of combinstioiu wholly 
new and unlooked for. 

I cannot name this gentleman without 
rtmarkiug that hi* labour* and writlog* 
have done much to open the eye* Bud 
heart! of mankind. He has visited all 
Europe, — not to survey the sumptuous- 
neis of palaces, or the atatelinesa of tem- 
ple* i not to make accurate meuurementa 
(if llw remain* of ancient grandeur ^ wA^a 
''Ibnn a ceale at the eoi^oAt^ «S msAKn^ ^^^^ 
not to collect BwtaU, M «<Ji»» ««*^ 
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scripts : — ^but to dive into the depths of 
dungeons ; to plunge into the infection of 
hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sorrow 
and pain ; to take the guage and dimen- 
sions of misery, depression, and contempt ;' 
to remember the forgotten, to attend to the 
neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to com- 
pare and collate the distresses of all men in 
all countries. His plan is original ; and it 
is as full of genius as it is of humanity. It 
was a voyage of discovery ; a circumnavi- 
gation of charity. Already the benefit of 
his labour is felt more or less in every coun- 
try : I hope he will anticipate his final re- 
ward, by seeing all its effects fully realized 
in Jiris own. He will receive, not by re- 
tail, but in gross, the reward of those who 
visit the prisoner ; and he has so forestal- 
led and monopolized this brancKof charity, 
that there will be, J trust, little room to 
merit by such acts of benevolence hereafter. 

IMAGINATION. 

Besides the ideas, with their annex 
pains and pleasures, which are presenj 
by the sense, the mind of man posse 
sort of creative power of its own, 
in representing at pleasure the ima# 
things in the order and manner in ^ 
they were received by the senses, ~ *" 




^ 



/ballea i 



4ad the lite- »"* " 
that lie power o( the I 
psble of producing ai 
^w ; tt can only varj 
those Ideas which it b! 
geiaea. Now, the un 
eitepaive province of | 
It la the region of our 
^d of »" 0"^ J"^'"' 
with them ; and wha 
^ect the imaKinndon 
ing ideas, by force ol 
impression, must hnva 
ty equally over all me 
aeination ia only the 
elnses, it can only U 
with Ihe images, trot 



tanoHBr dtWi, a more dedrable thing 
an an affection liable to be any way dia- 
rbed. When the trial is by friends, if 
e decision should happen to be favoura- 
e, the honour of the acquittal is lessened ; 
adverse, the condemnation is exceeding- 
imbittered. It is aggravated by coming 
Dm lips professing friendship, and pro- 
»uncing judgment with sorrow and reluc- 
nee. Taking in ihe whole view of life, 
is more safe to live under the jurisdic- 
m. of severe but steady reason,^than un- 
r the empire of indulgent, but capricious 
ssion. , ' 

IMPEACTICABILITT. 

I know it is common for men to say, that 
5h and such things are perfectly right— 
ry desirable; but that, unfortunately. 



I. / 



^ 
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me composiuon, as weu as tne composition 
by that of the principles. We ought to 
compare our subject with things of a simi- 
ilar nature, and even with things of a con- 
trary nature ; for discoveries may be and 
often are made by the contrast, which 
would escape us on the single view. The 
greater number of the comparisons we make, 
the more general and the more certain our 
knowledge is like to prove, as built upon a 
more extensive and perfect inductkm. 

If an inquiry thus carefully conducted 
should fail at hist of diseovering the truth, 
it may answer an end perhaps ai useful, % 
discovering to us the weakness of our own 
understanfittg. If it does not make us 
knowing, it Biay make us medest If it 
does not preserve us fren ener, it may at 
least from the spirit of error; tad may 
make us eantloiis of pronoaneing wlQk pes- 
itiveness or wi& haste, when so much lai^ 
bour may end in so much uncertainty. 

lESLAlTD IN 1779. J 

It hat been sidd, and it is ^e 0f 



I Mdiw Ml«d M > nitlTe at Iralud, Ikan 
■■ an EngUrii anmbor <tf puiiuMot 

I mtMdIj b>TB Tsry warm g«od wiihw 
At the plate of my birth. But the ■pboN 
of my dnliet is my true eoontry. It WW 
M * mu attached to yoar iatenwU, and 
MakMi (or tba coDgemtiKi of your pow«r 
and dignity, that 1 acted ob that occailaa. 
•ad on all oceaafami. Vou were inrolTcd 
in the Americui war. A Dew world of p«l- ' 
icy waa opened, to which it wa> Decenary 
we abould contbrm, whether we Would W 
not i iBd my only thought wa* bow to eon* 
brm to our stoaUon in auch a manner ae 
to uBita Id tfaia Ungdnii, in proaparity imC' 
^eetion, wbalavar rem«toed of the em|te- 
1 wu true (e my old, atuidiag, inTaiwHe ^. 



bounty andbMiefieeDca,nthortbui udaini 
reeorerad igibat a atraggliDg litigant ; or 
at leaMf^ut if year benafiewiee (Stained no 
credit in yuw ceooeaaioot, yei that they 
■hauld appear Um lalnlBry prwliionattf year 
wiadom and lorMlKht; net a* thtega wrong 
from yon wUii jStr bUod, hy tike cruel 
gripe of > rigta naaewlly. Tha fint «oiik. 



xauglti tai >titn^ at 4« v^» *" 



carown oui oy mim. 

What was the consequence ? The 
whole kmgdom of Ireland was instantly in 
a flame. Threatened by foreigners, and, 
as they thought, insulted by England, they 
resolved at once to resist the power of 
France, and to cast off yours. As ibr us, 
we were neither able to protect nor to re- 
strain them. Forty thousand men weq^ 
raised and disciplined without commission 
from the crown. Two illegal armies were 
seen with banners displayed at the same 
time, and in the same country. No exec- i 
utive magistrate, no judicature, in Ireland, ' "^ 
would acknowledge tiie legality of the a^f^ 
my which bore the king's commis^ji j ai/ 
no law, or the Sippearance of law, apt! 
ized the army commissioned by it^el^ 
this unexampled state of things, w1 
least error, ^e least trespass on the 
or left, would have hurried down tl 
/lice into an abyss of blood aodii 
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the people of Ireland deitaanded a freed< 
I of trade with arms in fheir hands. Th 

'^ interdict all commerce between the t^ 

I nations. They deny all new supply in t 

{ house of commons, although in time 

^ war. They stint the trust of the old re 

^ enue, given for two yetfrs to all the kiiif 

predecessors, to six mon^s. The Briti 
parliament, in a former session, frighten 
inta a limited concession by the menac 
of Ireland, frightened out of it by tl 
. menaces of England, was now frighten 

back again, and made an universal surre 
I der of all tiiat had been thought the pec 

liar, reserved, uncommunics^le rights 
England; — ^the exclusive commeice 
I 1^ America, of Africa, of the West Indies- 

all the enumerations of the acts of navig 
tion — all the manufactures — ^iron, glai 
even the last pledge of jealousy and prid 
the interest hid in the secret of our heari 
the inveterate prejudice moulded into tl 
constitution of our frame, even the sacri 
fleece itself, went together. No reserv 
no exception, no debate, no discussion, 
sudden light broke in upon us all. It brol 
in, not through <well-contrived and ;wel 
disposed windows, but through fla.^^ *«! 
breaches ; througYv tXift -^ vwraxk^ <2t>»K«! 
our roin. We iwete Xaxx^X- ^^s^^^ 



t 



« i parliament of England, which retained 

authority for nothing but surrenders, was 
despoiled of every shadow of its super- 
intendence. It was, without any qualifi- 
cation, denied in theory, as it had been 
trampled upon in practice. This scene 
of shame and disgrace has, in a man- 
ner whilst I am speaking, ended by the 
perpetual establishment of a military pow- 
er, in the dominions of this crown, with- 
out consent of the Brituh legislature,* 
contrary to the policy of the constitution, 
contrary to the declaration of right : and 
by this, your liberties are swept away along 
with your supreme authority — and both, 
linked together from the beginning, have, 
I am afraid, bofh together perished for ever. 
What ! gentlemen, was I not to foresee, 
or, foreseeing, was I not to endeavour to 
save you from all these multiplied mis- 
chiefs and disgraces? Would the little,.' 
silly, canvass prattle of obeying instruct' 
tions, and having no opinions but youii^ 
and such idle, senseless tales, which amv 
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Uew ttima" to which tha Ioom impravi- 
danee, (he cowardly ruhneia, of those 
who due not look danger in the Cue, to u 
to'proride sgainit It ia time, ud therefore 
threw themselves hesdhsig into the midst 
of it, heve eipofed this degrsded natioii, 
beaten down and prostrate on the earth, 
unsheltered, unarmed, unresisting ? Wm 
I an Irishman on (hat day that 1 boldly 
withstood our pride ! or on the day lh»t 
1 hung down my bead, and wept in shuna 
and silence over (he humiliation of Great 
Bri(aiD 1 I became unpopular in Eogland 
for the one, and in lieiuid for the other. 
What then } What obtigatioD lay on me (a 
be popular ! I was bouod to serve both 
kingdoms. To be pleased with my service 
was their affair, not mine. 

I was an Irishman in the Irish businesi, 
just as much as I was an American, when, 
on the same principles, I wished you to 
concede to America, al a time when she 
prayed concession at our feeL Just as much 
was I an American when I wished parUa- 
menl to offer terms in victory, and not to 
wait the well-chosen hour of defeat, fur 
making good by weakness, and by atipplica- 
Uon, a claim of prerogative, pre-CBinenee, 
and authority. 

loitettd of requtiiati \\. ^tikiv to*-. ** ' 
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point of duty, to kindle with your paanons, 
had you all been as cool as I was, you 
would have been saved disgraces and dis- 
tresses that are unutterable. Do you re- 
member our commission ? We sent out a 
solemn embassy across the Atlantic ocean, 
to lay the crown, the peerage, the com- 
mons of Great Britain, at the feet of the 
American congress. That our disgrace 
might want no sort of brightening and 
burnishing, observe who they were that 
composed this famous embassy. My Lord 
Carlisle is among the first ranks of our no- 
bility. He is the identical man who but 
two years before had been put forward, at 
the opening of a session in the house, of 
lords, as the mover of a haughty and rig* 
orous address against America. He was' 
put in the front of the embassy of submis- 
sion. Mr. Eden was taken from the office 
of Lord Suffolk, to whom he was then un- 
der secretary of state ; from the office^pf 
that Lord Sufiblk, who, but a few week^i ; 
before, in his place in parliament, did not| 
deign to inquire where a congress of y0 
grants was to be found. This Lord SuW 
sent Mr. Eden to find these vagrants, w|f 
out knowing where this king's geKMjr' 
were to be found, who were joined kv 
aame eommsaion of supplicatiop^ 



i 
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whom they were sent to subdue. T 
enter the ca]^tal of America only to a1 
don it ; and these assertors and represe: 
tives of the dignity of England, at the 
^ of a flying army, let fly their Part] 

^' shafts of memorials and remonstrance 

random behind them. Their promises 
their ofl^ers, their flatteries and their n 
aces, were all despised ; and we were i 
ed the disgrace of their formal recepi 
only because the congress scorned to 
ceive them ; whilst the state-house of 
dependent Philadelphia opened her d 
fio the public entry of the ambassadoi 
France. From war and blood we wen 
submission ; and from submission plun 
back again to * war and blood ; to desc 
and be desolated, without measure, h 
or end. I am a ro3rall9t, I blushed for 
degradation of the crown. I am a whi 
bknhed for the dishonour of parliament 
aHi a-true Englishman, I felt to the quid 
the disgrace of England. I am a man, I 
^ ^ Ut the melancholy reverse of human affi 

in the fall of die first power in the wor 

To read what was approaching in 
land, in the black and bloody character 
the American' war, was a painfuK bv 
was a necessary part oi m^ \iv^Xv^ 
For, gentlemen, it ia not ^w« VawA ' 



onfiMined to the instructions of truth 
nd nature, and maintained your interest, 
gainst your opinions, with a constancy that 
ecame me. A representative worthy of 
ou ought to he a person of stability. I 
m to look, indeed, to your opinions ; but 
J such opinions as you and I must have 
ive years hence. I was not to look to the 
lash of the day. 1 knew that you chose 
ae, in my place, along with others, to be a 
illar of the state, and not a weaUiercock 
n the top of the edifice, exalted for my 
svity and versatility, and of no use but to 
idicate the shiftings of every fashionable 
;ale. Would to God, the value of my sen- 
iments on Ireland and on America had 
»een at this day a subject of doubt and dis- 
ussion ! No matter what my^ suffering 
lad been, so that this kingdom had kept 
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lh« improper use made of them 
•heb lireguluitf , Irritated the peo- 
rmelj, acid joined with all the pre- 
lUMs to m^e bis government cod- 
I. Henry the Second, duriog hia 
rith the churcb, had the address to 
the barons in bis interests. Af- 
, when the barona had joined in 
lion of his children, this wise prince 
lans to secure (he bishops and ec- 
s.~ But John drew upon liimself 
he hatred of all orders of his sub- 
lis struggle with (he pope neak- 
m ; his lubmisslon to the pope 
d him yet more. The loss of hia 
lerrilories, besides what he lost 
Ith (hem In reputation, made him 
iependent upon England ; nhere- 
idecessors made one part of their 
I mbaervient to the preservatlaii 
inthority in another, where it was 
ed. Add to all these causes the 
character of the king, in which 
» DDthlng uniform or aincere, and 
Iroduced the like unsteadinesa in- 
s government. He was indolent, 
m in his dispoaldon ; fond of nork- 
-iolent melhoda, without tiv^ '^'t-t,- 
istiiil, but MrtiftTivi.BW'j ^j«'a».-f»% 
; showlns. (m a.\\ ott»ito«»-**'^ 
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I desire of peace as hindered him from ever 
enjoying it Having no spirit of order, he 
never looked forward ; content by any tem- 
[K>rary expedient to extricate himself from 
I present difficulty. R^h, arrogant, per- 
Sdious, irreligious, unquiet* he made a tol- ^ 
arable head of a party, but a bad king ; and 
liad talents fit to disturb another's govern- 
ment, not to support his own. A most 
itriking contrast presents itself between the 
conduct and fortune of John and his adver- 
lary Philip. Philip came to the crown 
ivhen many of the provinces of France, by 
t>eing in the. hands of two powerful vassals, 
ivere in a manner dismembered from the 
dngdom ; the royal authority was very low 
in what remained. He reunited to the 
crown a country as valuable as what be- 
longed to it before ; he reduced his subjects 
>f all orders to a stricter obedience than 
they had given to his predecessors. He 
ivithstood the papal usurpation, and yf 
used it as an instrument in his design^ 
p^hilst John, who inherited a great terr 
ry, and an entire prerogative, by his / 
md weakness gave up his independei^ 
ihe pope, his prerogative to his sul' 
md a large part of his dominions 
dtt'g of France. j 




TBB nna of abzat bkiAik. 

King*, Id one ienae, are andoubtedl; ths 
BcrvuiU ot Qte people> becuiie tbeir pow- 
er hM DO other ratioOBl end than thU of 
the geoera) adTsntage ; but it is not trae 
Ulat 3iey are, in the ordinary lense, <by out 
cODBtlnition,- at least') any thinf like aer- 
nnta ; the ewence of whoca aituatjon ia to 
obey ibe coiomaiidp of some other, and to 
be removable at pleasure. But the king 
of Great Britain obeys no o&er peraon ; all 
other persona are individually, and cdlec- 
tively too, under him, and owe to him • 
legal obedience. The law, which koowi 
neither to flatter nor to insult, calls tbia 
bigly- magistrate, not oar servant, aa this 
' humble divine calls faim, but " owr s<mm- 
rtignlord tke king i" and we, on our parts, 
have learned to apeak only the primitiyo 
language of the law, and not the confused 
jargon of their Babylonian pulpits. 

Aa he is not to obey us, bat as we are to 
obey the law in him, our conatilutiDn has 
made no aort of provirion towards render- 
ing him, as a serraiit, in any degree re- 
sponsible. Our constitution knows nothing 
of a magiatrata like the Jtutieia of Arra- 
gm ; nor of aoy court l«^V^ i^^in***^ 
nor of uiy prouss \B^^<I •*»S«A,^»« ***" 



Mrds, who, in their several pul 
les, can never be called to an account 
^eir conduct ; although the revolution 
^iety chooses to assert^ in direct oppoeiti 
Lo one of the wisest and most beautiful pai 
o( our constitution, that ** a king is no mo 
than the first servant of the public, creati 
by it, and responsible to it" 

III would our ancestors at the revoluti< 
have deserved their fame for wisdom, 
they had found no security for their fire 
dom, but in rendering their govemme 
feeble in its operations, and precarious 
its tenure ; if they bad been able to ec 
trive no better remedy against ariHtn 
power than civil cimfusion. 

Many on the contiaent altogether f 
^"^ thft condition of a king of Great ^ 



"wis possessed of befl 
er&ble revohition. The direct 
king of England is considerabU 
direct, and far more certain poi 
indeed. He stands in need of 
wards dignity ; of nothing towi 
dour; of nothing towards authii 
nothing at all towards consideration 
When was it that a king of Englan 
ed wherewithal to make him ret 
courted, or perhaps even feared, i 
state in Europe ? 

LABOUR. 

Labour is not only requisite to f 

Ihe eotrser organs in a state fit f( 

feinctioiis, but it is equally necea 

pote finer and more deU^^^^ii 

pldch, and by 



—, carnal, {^tcai. uvutijr lAUVW 

^ftin, weakens, and sometimes actaalH 
stroys, the mental faculties. Now, as i 
exercise is essential to the coarse, muM 
parts of the cohstitution. and that will 
thff rousing they would become laii 
and diseased; the very same rule a 
with regard to those finer parts we h 
mentioned : to have them in proper on 
they must be shaken and worked to a pr 
er degree. 

LAWGIVER. 

The true lawgiver ought to have a he 
full of sen^bility. He ought to love i 
respect his kind, and to fear himself, 
may be allowed to his temperament 
catch his ultimate object with an intuit 
glance ; but his movements towsordi 




Parii, 1 mMD lo •xpaitence, I AouM Mi [ 
you, that in mp course I have known, and, 
■cconUng to my meuure, have co-aperat- I 
ed with great meo ; uid I bav« nenr jret ^ 
lacn uiy plin which hu not been mended I 
by the obMmlions of thoie who wet* \ 
much infeHor in underatuidiag lo (he par- | 
•on wtio took the lead in the bunnew. By \ 
a Blow, bat well-auUained progrew, the ef- 
fect of each atep ia watched ; the good or 
ill niccoM of the fint give* light to lu In 
the wcond ; and u, fima light to li^l, we 
are conducted with lafety through tlu 
whole aeriea. We lee, that lbs parti of 
the lyatem do not clash. The evili latent i 

in Ibe moit promiaing coDtrivance* are pro* ' 

vided for t» they ariie. One advantage ii i 

w little u povlbte aacrlficed to aMrthar. | 

Fb compenaate, we reconcile, we balance. i 

te are enabled to unite into a eonaiitent ' 

Vole the variouB anomaliea and contend- 
t princlplea that ara found in the mindi 
I affairs of men. From hence ariaes, not 
l^xcellence in si^iplicity, but, ooe far 
Vior, an excellence in eoiapoeltion. 
ae the great Interesta of mankind »w 
Wned throuf^ a long ineeenloii of 
Mtioai, that aucoeaaioo ought to be 
^fi Into WDt afau* in, tlA us«ori&» 



with the establishment of soooi 
sure, solid, and ruling principle in goverm 
ment ; a power like that which some o% 
the philosophers have called a plastic na4 
ture ; and, having fixed the principle, they| 
have left it afterwards to its own operation. 
To proceed in this manner, that is, to 
proceed with a presiding principle, and a 
prolific energy, is with me the criterion of 
profound wisdom. What your politicians 
think the marks of a bold, hardy genius, 
are only proofs of a deplorable want of abil> 
ity. By their violent haste, and their defi- 
ance of the process of nature, they are de- 
livered over blindly to every projector and 
adventurer, to every alchymist and em- 
piric. 

MORAL LEVELLING. , 

A conscientious person would ratly 
doubt his own judgment, than condemn/ 
species. He would say, I have obsei# 
without attention, or judged upon ei|^^ 
ous maxims ; I trusted to profession^/ 
I ought to have attended to conduct*,/ 
a nan will grow wise, not malitff 

^ " • -si; 
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idg acquaintance with the world. But he 
"^ that accuses all mankind of corruption 
ought to remember that he is sure to con- 
vict only one. In truth, I should much 
rather admit those, whom at any time I 
have disrelished the most, to be patterns 
of perfection, than seek a consolation to my 
own unwortiiiness, in a general commu- 
nion of depravity with all about me. 

That this ill-natured doctrine should be 
preached by the missionaries of a court I 
do not wonder. It answers their purpose. 
But that it should be heard among those 
who pretend to be strong assertors of liber- 
ty, is not only surprising, but hardly natu- 
ral. This moral levelling is a servile prin- 
ciple. It leads to practical passive obedi- 
ence far better than all the doctrines which 
the pliant accommodation of theology to 
power has ever produced. It cuts up by 
the roots, not only all idea of forcible resist- 
ance, but even of civil opposition. It dis- 
poses men to an abject submission, not by 
opinion, which may be shaken by argu- 
ment, or altered . by passion, but by the 
strong ties of public and private interest. 
For if all men, who act in a public situation, j 
are equally selfish, corrupt, and. ^w>3^% 
what reason can be ^vcufet ^'w^o^s^t'**^^^ 
8ort of change, wYi\c\i, \»*V^«» ^^'^ *^ 



. At iuey are umversauy qm 

ed, the commonwealth itself is not 8o«| 

LIBERTY. 

Civil freedom is not, as many have 
deavoured to persuade us, a thing that 
hid in the depth of abstruto science. I 
a blessing and a benefit, not an abstr 
speculation ; and all the just reasoning t 
can be put upon it is of so coarse ajtextu 
as perfectly to suit the ordinary capacit 
of those who are to enjoy, and of those w 
are to defend it. Far from any rese: 
blance to those propositions in geomet 
and metaphysics, which admit no mediu 
but must be true or false in all their U 
tude, social and civil freedom, like all otl 
things in common life, are variously mil 
and modified, enjoyed in very difiJMfeat i 



senea. 

« 



There «re people, who have split and 
anatomized the doctrine of free govern- 
ment, as if it were- an abstract question 
ooneemmg metaphysical liberty and neces- 
rity, and not a matter of moral prudence 
and natural feeling. They have disputed, 
whether liberty be a positive or a negative 
idea ; whether it does not consist in being 
governed by laws ; without considering 
what are the laws, or who are the makers; 
whether man has any rights by nature ; 
and whether all ihh property he enjoys be 
not the alms of bis government, and his life 
itself their favour and indulgence. Others, 
corrupting religion, as these have ^r««««\.- ^ 
ed philosophy, contetvA,V^%\.^V^3SC«»3Kws.^ 

redeemed into cav^WW-^ \ ^^v^ \>ei«.>^ssiQi^^ 



Muouivui sinners. TheM shocking eztrt 
provoking to extremes of another kind,i| 
ulations are let loose as destmetiire M 
authority, as the former are to all freedi 
and every government is called tyrai 
and usurpation, which is nut formed on tl 
fancies. 

• « • « 4* « 

Men are qualifiM for civil liberty, 
exact proportion to their dispositioii to ] 
moral chains upon tiieir own appetites ; 
proportion as their love to justice is abo 
their rapacity ; in proportion as tiiehr soui 
ness and sobriety of understanding is abo 
their vanity and presumption ; in prepc 
tion as they are more disposed to Uston 
the counsels of the wise and good, in pn 
erence to the flattery of knaves. Socle 
cannot exist unless a controlling pow 




B«l Hi* aga of chirklry is gone. Th»t 
«r aaphMen, economUt*, ud caleulnton, 
bM Mcceeded ; utd the gloiT of Europs 
b «slklfni«ll«d Gw ever. Merer, aaver 
mora sliall we behold that generous loyalty 
to nak and MS, tbta proud MibminiaD, that 
dignified obedlMice, that iubordlnitioa of 
Am hrarf, which k^ iJive, even Id aerrl- 
iHdatlMir, dMiiitiitofuiex*ll«d freedsm. 
Ths unbovi^t grace of tile, the cheap da- 
Iteee of nattoni, tte nana of dudIjt aanti- 
mart and berde «ntatptl*e t> goo« 1 It Ji 
BM*. that iMMMUty of priodpla, diat cb>B< 
my of booaar, wbkh fait a italu Ilka a 
WMud, which iMpired couraga whilst it 
aMgatad ferodly, which eimobled what- 
ever it touched, and under which vice it- 
arif kiat half its evil, by Iqaiog all its gross- 

Thla Biixed ayatcm of opinioD and seoU- 
nant had Its origin In the ancient chivalry ; 
and the principle, though varied in its apt- 
pearanea by the varying state of hunuD 
aSUn, aubtiited and influenced through a 
long auccassion of generationi, even to tlio 
time we live in. If it should ever be lo- 
tally extinguished, the lose, I (wtx.'w^ '^*' 
■ great. 1( Is this wbVcUVaa tewt^V* ^'"^ 



er ; it obliged sovereigns to submit to Hm 
soft collar of social esteem, compelled stem 
authority to submit to elegance, and gave 
a domination vanquisher of laws* to be milN 
dued by manners. 

But now all is to be changed. AH Hie v^' 
pleasing illusions, which made power gea«/ 
tie, and obedience liberal, whiek harmij^ 
nized the different shades of life, and wbi^^ 
by a bland assimilation, incorporated ^ 
politics the sentiments which beautify>f 
soften private society, are to be disMff 
by this new conquering empire of ligj|f^ 
reason. All the decent drapery of^ 
to be rudely torn off. All the sn^ 
ideas, furnished from the waTdii|| 



. ..uuentairaiiig ratinef, 
ffj^fv eover the defects of our 
ing nftture, and to raise it to di 
mm estifliation, are to be exph 
dltnlevs, alwiird, and antiquat< 
On ikia scheme of things, a 
a BUtt, a qween is but a woman f> 
is but an aidmal, and an animal 
higlwst order. All homage paid tt 
in genend as such, and without 
views, is to be regarded as roma 
Mf. Regidde, and parricide, an 
•ge, are but fictions of superstit 
i|pting jurbpnidence by destroying 
Mty. The murder of a king, or 
fa bishop, or a father, is only 
Mtfdde, and, if the people are 
Ipce, or in any way, gainers bj^ 
pmicide much " " ^^ 




aKE. 

jm his own private in- 
yesof their ^ctAemy, 
riata, you see nothing 
Tothing is left whieh 
ns on the part of the 
the principles of ttds 
> our institutions can F 

if I may use the ex- b 

K> as to create in us £ 

[ration, or attachment. b 

n which baniifhes the o 

of filling their place. h 

Ions, combined with tc 

i sometimes as sup- pf 

IS correctiyes, always r 

precept given by a 
8 a great critic, for , , 
ems, is equally true / 
atis est piUehra esse ^ 



t> rriL 



_^ . ».y,. .,«,^ JUS spirit of fealty, 
"Syveemg Mngs from fear, freed botl 
and subjects from the precaution of 
ny, shall be extinct in the minds of 
plots and assassinations will be antici] 
by preventive murder and preventive 
fiscation, and that long roll of grim 
bloody maxims, which form the pplii 
code of all power, not standing on its q\ 
honour, and the honour of those who a 
to obey it. Kings will be tyrants fro 
policy, when subjects are rebels from pri 
iple. 

.When ancient opinions and rules of li 

p taken avf^ay, the loss cannot possibly 1 

Umated. From that moment we have i 

tipass to govern us ; nor can we kno 

■nctly to what port we steer. 

Iiubtedly,- taken in.. 
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We are but too apt to eomider things ia 
the state in whieh we find them, witfaont 
suffieiently adrerting to the canaes by 
which they hare been produced, and poa- 
aibly may be upheld. Nothing ia more 
certain than that our manners, our ciTiliza- 
tlon, and all the good things which are 
connected with manners and with civiliza- 
tion, hare, in this European world of ours, 
depended for ages upon two prindplei, 
and were Indeed the result of both com* 
bined ; I mean the spirit of a gentleman, I 
and the spirit of religion. The nobility and / 
the clergy, the one by profesrion, the other | 
by patronage, kept learning in existence,' 1 
tBven in the midst of arms and confuaions, f 
and whilst governments were rather in^ 
their causes than formed. Learning paiir 
back what it received to nobility an 
priesthood ; and paid it with usury, h^^ 
larging their ideas, and by furnishing \ 
minds. Happy, if they had all continue 
to know their indissoluble union, and tbt/ 
proper place ! Happy, if learning, not f 
bauched by ambition, had been satisfied 
continue the instructor, and not aspiredi 
be the master! Along with its nata 
protectors and guardians, learning wilL^ 





Mit IdIo tbe roira, uid troddsD down under 
tbe boait of a swinish multilude.* 

If, aa I (uipect, modem latter* owe more 
lluu tbey are_alwayB willins to own to in- 
cient mMiDen, m do other interesta which 
we value full u mucli u they are worth. 
Even eomineice, and tride, ud tuanulac> 
taiMi the gods of our economical poliUciani, 
are thamwliea, perbapB, but creaturM, are 
Ihemielvoa but enecti, which, m Gnt 
cauHi, we chooae to wor^lp. They cer- 
tainlr gren under (he ume shade to which 
learning Bourlibed. They, too, ma; decay 
with their natural protecting priociplea. 
With you, for the preaeat al leul, they all 
threaten to disappear together. Where 
trade and muiufacturea are wanting to a 
pw^Ie, and the sfHrit of oobility and reli- 
^m remains, aentiment mppliea, and not 
always 111 snppliea, their place ; but if 
•Mumerce and the arta should be lost in an 
•mperiment to try how well a atate may 
ilaiid without these old, fundatiteDtal priu- 
dplea, what sort of a tUng must be a na- 
tioQ of gross, stupid, feroctoui, and, at the 
tame time, poor and sordid barlMiuaB, dea- 







I wish you may not be g| 
by the shortest cut, to that j 
disgustful situation. AlreaA 
pears a poverty of conception,! 
and vulgarity, in all the proce4 
assembly and of all their instruo 
liberty is -not liberal. Their 
presumptuous ignorance. Theii 
is savage and brutal. 

MEDDLERS. 

Men little think how immoral] 
in rashly meddling with what tl 
understand. Their delusive goa 
IS no sort of excuse for their pn 
They who truly mean well must 
of acting ill. 

MINISTER*-*-"^' ''^ 
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accessary relations. Mii^stei 
our natural rulers, but our ni 
Reason clearly and manfully i 
in itself a mighty force ; but i 
mouth of legal authority is, 1 
say, irresistible. 1 

I admit that reasons of statll 
many circumstances, permit wn 
of the true ground of a public \ 
In that case silence is manly, an^ 
It is fair to call for trust mrhen 1 
pie of reason itself suspends its ] 
I take the distinction to be 
ground of a particular measur 
part of a plan, it is rarely pro 
▼uige ; all the broader grounds oi 
which the general plan is to b 
ought as rarely to be conceali 
who have not the 




^ 
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monitionB of our (rieiub. Mid b> CHit our- 
Ivea tDto the hands of our potent and ir- 
eoDciUbte foes, then, and not till then, 
e minis^rB stuid acquitted, before God 
id man, for whalcver ma; come. 



I repeat it again — He that supporta every 
ImlniiMUion aubverta all government, 
lie reaaon is tbia : the nbole biuinBBS in 
hlch a court usually takes an intereat 
tea on at present equally nell, in wb«t- 
rer hinds, whether high or low, wise or 
olish, Bcandaloui or reputable ; there U 
ithing, therefore, to hold it firm to any ma 
)dy of men, or to any one coDsistent 
iheme of politics. Nothing interpoae*, to 
-event the full operation of all the cxpricM 
>d all the paaaioDS of a court upon the sar- 
iDta of the public. The ayrtam ot admia- 
tration la open to continual shocks and 
langca, upou the priDciples of the mean- 
■t cabal, and the moat eoDtempUhle In* 
igue. Nothing can be solid and penna- 
:nt. All good men at length fly with 
irror from auch a service. Men ot rank 
id ability, with the apirjl which ought to 
limate aucb men la a free atate, wV^Ssi 
ley decline the juviaitcJiini lA &a£»- '^^^ 
1 their actioiu anA Oi«i\i fa(\.Mi«»,"'**^>^'' 



intrigue ; if they act ill, th< 
intrigue can protect fhem. 
however awful, is honoural 
hour, and in tHb self-same 
out any assigned or assigns 
precipitated from the higl 
the most marked neglect, ( 
greatest peril of life and re] 
nation full of danger, and d 
our. It will be shunned e 
man of prudence, and evei 

MONTXSqUIE 

Place, for instance, bei 
such a man as Montesquic 
genius not bora in every a 
time ; a man gifted by nat 
etrating, aquiUiie eye ; wi 
prepared with the moft e 
tion ; with an Herculean 
mind, and nerves not to be 
bonr ; a man who could spei 
in one pursuit. Think of 
ti22frer9a] patriarch in M) 



^_^ UJcse were uut su uxnuy prcparaiurjr sicj 

^^^ to qualify a man, and such a man, tinctui 
ed widi no national prejudice, wtUi no d< 
mestic affection, to admire, and to hold oi 

^J?' to the admiration of mankind the constiti 

' ^ * tion of England ! And shall^e Englisl 

^^^^ men revoke to such a suit ? 
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Necessity, as it has no law, so it has n 
r j^ shame ; hut moral necessity is not lili 
yj^' jnetaphysical, or even physical. -In th« 
^ category, it is a word of tooie ii^gDA$tt»&5 

f f and amyeys difiereut iAttu ^ ^^"^ 



*2J^^ 



and ire totally dutimN)! aii romi% 
Believe « man who has aeeu ia> 
observed something. 1 have seei 
course of my life a great many of t 
ily of men. They are generally 
heeause they have no opinion of tb 
and, as far as they can be got in g 
nest to embrace any opinion, it is 
whoever happens to employ them^ 
longer nor shorter, narrower nor I 
with whom they have no discussia 
sultation. The only thing which < 
sach a man, when he has got a 
for others into his hands, is how 
his own fortune out of it. The p< 
is to treat with is not, with him, aii 
ry over whom he is to prevail, b 
friend he is to gain ; therefore h} 
systematically betrays some p«f 




HIa object ii ta obtain Ihe good will of (be 
penon with whom he ctmtewUi that, when 
an agreemeat ii made, he may join in re- 
warding him. 1 would not bke one of 
tbeae ai my arbltiUor in a diapute fbr m 
much ea a fith-pood ; ibr if he referred the 
mod to me, he would be lure to g;ive the 
water that led the, pool to my adTerMTjr. 
In a great cauae, I should certainly wiili 
Aal my agent ibould pomcm coDcilialing 
qualltlei; that he should be of a frank, 
qiCD, and candid dlapocitioii, ion In his na- 
ture, and of a temper to Aiften aoimoeltiea 
and to win conEdence. He ought not to 
be a man odioua to the person ha treat* 
with, by personal injury, by violence, oi by 
deceit, or, above all, by (be derelictlan of 
hii cause in any former tnuuaetiont. But 
I would be sure that my negotiator should 
be mine; that he should be as eame(( in 
the cause as myself, and bnown to be so i 
that he ihonld not be looked upon u a sti- 
pendiary advocate, but as a principled par- 
tisan, to all treaty, it Is a great poldMbat 
all idea of gaining your agent is hopeless. 
I wonld not trust the cause of royalty with 
■ man who, prafesdng neutrality, is half a 
Mpnb&etn. The enemy has already a 
giMl part of his suit without a struggle, 
4od he contend* with advui!t%^« &t V^ '^a 
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ot infiiiite wit tnd pIsMuntiy ; of a deligh 
fill temper ; and i^th a mind most.perrec 
ly disinterested. But it would 6s"p<f\y 
degrade myxelf by a weak adulattpn, ai 
not to honour tlie memory of a ^at inai 
to deny that he wanted Bomething of t) 
vigilance, and spirit of command- that tl 
time required. 



There ia a. wide difference between 
moltituac, when Ihey act against their go' 

zeal for some opinions. When men a 
thomughly possessed with that zeal, it. 
difficult to calculate its force. It is ce 
b^, that Its power la by do meana in ei> 
IHDportion to its reaaonableaeae. It mv 
adwaya ha*B been ilifcorerable by perso 
of reflection, but it ia now obviout to tl 
world, that a theory coueeraiflg gover 
inent may become as much a cause of I 
natlcion as a dogma in religion. There 
a houndary to men's passions when tbi 
act from feeling ; none when they are u 
der the influence of Imagination. Remv 
a grievance, and, when men act from fei 
ing, you go t great way towards quielinj 
cAmmotion. But the good or bad cji^^v 
rf ■ govenuneitt, 0» ^wtetfusiti isiWi '^ 
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mjoyed, or the oppression they hvre 
ered under it, are of no sort of m.om^^^' 
when a faction, proceeding upon specc^^^T 
ive grounds, is thoroughly heated agalzuf^ 
ts form. When a man is, from system, fu< 
ious against monarchy or episcopacy, tfao' 
(ood conduct of the monarch or the hishop 
las no other effect than further to irritate 
he adversary. Qe is provoked at it as fur- 
lishing a plea for preserving the thing 
vhich he wishes to destroy. His mind 
vill be heated as much by the sight of a 
ceptre, a mace, or a verge, as if he had 
»een daily bruised and wounded by these 
ymbols of authority. Mere spectacles, 
nere names, will become sufficient causes 
stimulate the people to war and tumult. 

PARADOXES. 

It is an observation which I think Isoc- ■ 
ates makes in one of his orations against 
he sophists, that it is far more easy to 
aaintain a wrong cause, and to support 
taradoxical opinions to the satisfaction of a 
ommon auditory, than to establish a doubt* 
ul truth by solid and conclusive arguments. 
Vhen men find that something can be said 
n favour of what, on the very proposal, 
hey have thought utterly indefensible, they • 
TOW doubtful of theh: own reason ; they 
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am throwD into a mrt of pleasiog mrpriw ; 
they niD ilong wilh the Bpeakar, chBrmed 
and captivated to find >uch a plentiful har- 
vest of reauning, where all seemed barren 
tad impminlsiDg. This ia the fairy land of 
phiiOBOphjr. And it ver; frequently hap- 
peiu, Ihat Ihoae pleasing impreMioiu on die 
Ima^lnatioD subaiit, and produce their ef- 
fect, even after the undergtanding baa 
been aaUsfied of their uneubstantiat nKlure. 
There is a tori of glass upon ingenlout 
&lseb(M>d>, that dsszles the imaginatioa, bat 
nhi<!h neither belongs to, aor becomes, the 
sober aspect of truth. I hare fnet wilh a 
quotation in Lord Coke's reports that pleas- 
ed me very much, though I do not know 
from whence he has taken it : " Intfrdum 
fueata /altitai (says he) in multU ft 
probt^UioT tt tape rationibus ttncit nti- 
don) eeritaitm." In such cases, (he writ- 
er has a certain fire and alacrity inspired 
into him by a eonsciousneu, thai, let it fare 
how it will with the subject, his ingenuity 
will be sure of applause : and this alacrity 
becomes much greater If he acts upon the 
oBcnsive, by the impetuosity that always 
accompanies an ultack, and the unfortunate 
propensity which mankind have to the find- 
ing and esaggeraUng ftulta. 



lUonal statesmen. The reason is evi- 
t. Whilst men are linked together, 
^ easily and speedily communicate the 
m of any evil design. They are ena- 
l to fathom it with common counsel, and 
ppose jt with united strength. Wherc- 
when they lie dispersed, without con- 
t, order or dfiscipline, communication is 
crtain, counsel difficutt, and resistance 
racticable. Where men are not ac- 
inted with each other's principles, nor 
erienced in ealjll'other's talents, nor at 
prf\ct2tied in theiffiftlutualliabitudes and 
iosiiions by joint^ifbrts in business, no 
sonal confidence, nQ^rfendslhip, no com- 
1 interest subsisting^ s^ong them, it is 
lently impossible th^-f^ey can act a 
lie part with uniformity, perseverance, 
efficacy. In a connexion,. the most in- 
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mpported, deraltoiy, uosyBtetriKtic emleiv- 
oure are at power to defeit the subtle de- 
tigoa uid united obsb of ambitioug citizeOR. 
When bad men combine, the good must as- 
Bocjate ; -eUe they will fall, one by one, an 
unpitied sacrifice Id a ^ntamptible strug- 

«■•■ 

It ^ not enough. In a ailuatioD of tiutt 
In the commonwealth, that a man means 
well to his country j it is not enough that 
tn hi* single person he never did an evil 
Mt, but always voted sccordiog to bia con- 
•clence, and even baraogued agCinst every 
design which he apprehended -to be preju- 
dicial to (he interests of hie country. This 
bmoziouj aqd ineOectual character, that 
Iwenu forlned upon a plui of apology and 
di*culpat(Bn, lalls. qjiarably short li the* 
nuric of 'pul^ jUtt' That duty demaudi . 
tnd reqidriM^thU^Wiat ii right should not 
only ha idiiifpii^, biit made prevalent ; 
flial what ii-jMljiuiuld not only be detect- 
>d, but'dtifgSf When (he public man 
omits to ^puAwself in a situation ot doing 
hia duty with' effect, it is an omiBsion that 
irustrates the purposes of his trust almost 
as mneh as if ha had Ibrmally hetrayed it. 
It Is surely no very rational account of a 
man's life, that ho has always acted right, 
but has l^ns^iAl cu«tew:X^i»^>^^ 



luuiuur wiui ail ouiis wi v^uuucjliuu ui 

ics. I admit that people frequently 
lire, in such confederacies, a narrow, 
ted, and proscriptive spirit ; that they 
»pt to sink the idea of the s;eneral good 
lis circumscribed and partial interest. 
, where duty renders a critical situation 
cessary one, it is our business to keep 
from the evils attendant upon it ; and 
to fly from the situation itself. If a 
ess is seated in an unwholesome air, an 
er of the garrison is obliged to be at- 
ive to his health, but he must not de- 
his station. Every profession, not ex- 
ing the glorious one of a soldier, or the 
ed one of a priest, is liable to its own 
icular vices ; which, however, form no 
im^nt against those ways of life ; nor 
he vices themselves inevitable to every 

ri^liial in ftinsA nvrk#Aaainno f\€ aii«»Yi a 
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puties alM ; and we tD«y u well affine, 
that our natural rB^ards and tie* oT bload 
(end insTltably Id make men bad cilizeiu, 
at that the boodi of our party neaHen those 
by which we are held to our country. 

8ome legislators wqnt so far as lo make 
neutralily Id party a crime against the state. 
I do not know whether this might not have 
been rather to OTentrain the principle. 
Certain it is, the best patriots in the great- 
eat commonwealthB have always commend- 
ed and promoted such connexions. Idem 
tenlire de republiea, was with them a prin- 
cipal ground or friendahip and attachment ; 
DOT do I know any other capable of form- 
ing firmer, dearer, more pleasing, more 
honourable, end more virtuous habitudei. 
The Rotnaos carried this principle a great 
way. Even the holding or office! together, 
Am dispoaitloD of which arose from chance, 
not MiectioD, gave rise (o a relation which 
continned for life. It was called necati- 
tHde torfi* ; and it wu looked upon with 
a sacred reverence. Breaches of any of 
Oese Undt of civil relation were conaider- 
«d a* acta of the most distinguiBhed turpi- 
tude. The whole people was distributed 
Into political societieB, in which they acted 
m support of such interests in tiva aAsAit x& 
*ey HTcraUy ifiectft^. ^« VS. ■*»» '^** 
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fs CMUMxkin b; a poet who wis in high 

Jteem with Ihem. Addison, who knew 

mtlr MntimenU, could not praiae them for 

^•wbtt they considered as no proper Hubjeet 

/. of comtnendatioD, As a poet who knew 

his business, he could not applaud them for 

%' thing frhich in general estimation w» 

not highly reputable. Addressing himself 

to Britain, 

Thj lk>oailI« grow net up by Fortiine'i irport, 



Fron long-lTied faith, t4id (niitnAtbip^a half titf- 
The whigs of those days believed that 
the only proper method of rising Into power 
was through hard essayi of practiaed friend- 
ship and eiperimented fidelity. At that 
time It was not imagined that petriotisra 
waa a bloody idol, which required the sac- 
rifice of children and pirents, or dearest 
coBnezions id pHvmte life, and of all the 
virtues that rise fnHB those relations. 
They- were not of tharingmious, paradoi- 
ical morality, to inagine that a spirit of 
ntoderatiaii was properly ihown in patient- 
ly bMriog the (ufieringa of your friends ; 
or Aat disintere«t«dnus was clearly mani- 
(•Med at Iho sxpuise of other people's for- 
toB*. They believed that ao iit«ii ori^ 
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"tRcct. Therefore every hoinmrable con- 
' nexiou will avow it ia their Rrtt purptne, 
to pursue every just method to put the 
men who hold their opiuiong into sDch » 
condition u may enable them to cury tbelr 
common pUqb Into ezecalion, with all tlie 
power and authority of the gtate. At thia 
power is attached to certain situitiODi, it t* 
their duty to contend lor the«e ■Ituitlanf. 
Without & proscription of othere, they are 
bound to ^ve to their own party Qte 
preference in all thin^ ; and, by no 
' tneani, for private considerationi, to accept 
any (^ra of paner in v^hlch the whole 
body !b not Included; nor to auSer Ihem- 
solves to be led, or to be controlled, or to 
be over-balanced, in office or in council, by 
tho«e who contradict the very fundamental 
principles on which their parly Is ibrmed, 
and even those upon which every faircon- 
nexion must sland. Such a generaos coa- 
tentlon for power, on such manly and hoD- 
ourabie maxims, will easily be distinguish- . 
ed front Hie mean and inlereited struggle 
for place and emolument. The very rtyle 
of such persons will serve to discriminate 
Oiem from those numlierlen Impoatort, 
who have deluded the ignorant with gro- 
fessioos incompadbte ^i\Ha. \ra.itiw>. '^t^*^ 
(ice, ud hftve »fl*rnirt» \M3W»»ft- ■***^ 



id or to confine it, we ought to fix in 
ninda, with aoiae degree of diatlnct- 

an idc* of what it is nre mean, when 
ty the PEOPLE. 

k (tate oC nute nature there ii no 

thinK as a people. A mimber of mea 
EraaElvBs have no colleciive capacity, 
idea of a people is the idea of a corpo- 
1. Itts wholly artificial ; and made, like 
iber legal fictioDa, by common agree- 
. What the particular nature of that 
jment was, i> collected from the form 
#hich the particular society has been 
Any other Is not their coveDsnt 
n men, thErclbre, break up the origi- 
;Dmpact or agreement which givea iU 
■rate farm and capacity to a etate, 

are no longer a people ; they have no 
:r a conmrate existence : thev have na 
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know bow bauy a WCI17 stop f« (o be 
taken before they can form diemielTes ilrta* 
• taut which bu a true politle perion- 
allly. 

We hear much from men, who hsvc not 
acquired their hardlneH of aiBertioD from 
Ae profuuditj of their thhiking, tbont the 
oiDnipotence of n majority in such a disso- 
lution of en ancient aociety as hath taken 
place in France. But aiBonggt men eo dls- 
1)!inded, there can be im such thing as ma- 
jority or minority ; or power in any one 
person to bind another. The power of act- 
fag by a majority, which tiie gentlemen 
fhearisia seem to assume so readily, alter 
they have violated the contract out of 
which it has arisen, (if at all it existed,) 
must be grounded on two assumption*; 
first, that of an incorporation produced by 
unanimity'; and, secondly, ■ unanlmooB 
agreement, that the act of a mere majority 
(say of one) shall pass wtth them and with 
others as the act of the whole. 
. We are so lillte affected by things wbleb 
ai-e habidial, that we consider this idea of 
the decision of a majority as if it were a 
law of our ori^nal naiure. But such cmt- 
rtructlTo whole, residing in a part Only, is 
one of the most Tiolcnl fwVuKO. A -^faeS"-" 
Hw, that ever has been M tw-Vt. ■w^ '^ 



, Tbe mlBil Is bvougbt tar moM eaniy 
iquiesee in the prec»idiiigi of <iPe,inm,. 
few, who aet under a general procura- 
for the slaie» than in the fote /of a vic- 
ua nuiierity in oouacils in wlii<^ everjf 
has his drare in the deliberatieB. For 
e the beaten parly are exasperated a«i 
ed hy the preyiofis ^coolsiitioo, and raor^ 
i by die conohisiTe defeat. * This nodS: 
iedsien^ wheve wiUe Q»iy. be .. so /nearlyv 
il, where, aecogdfaag to oirewjnwtsncey 
■mailer number may be the stronger 
3, and where apparent reason may be all 
1 one side, .and on the other little else 
I impetuous appetite ; all this must be 
result of a very particular and special 
rention, eoofirmed afterwards by long 
ts of obedience* by a sort of discipline 
ociety, and by a strong hand, yeel|d 
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laqnired m propertkm of Tutces moah 
gNttor thui tlut of k Bare mijorily. 
Tbeas prapetlhmg ue so cntirBly goveTDed 
bj canveDtion, that in tome cshb the mi- 
nmity decides. The laws id muif counlcie* 
to ttmdt m » require nvre Ui«u a mere m^ 
Jarity; Icm tbui ■■> eqael number to nc- 
fNtt. 1« our JBdieial triali ire require 
weiriwhy altiMv la eoDdeniB or lo ibnlra. 
la «eme inearpefMleiw one uuinipe^ 
far die wb^ ; In odier*, ■ few. UnUI (he 
•OMr day, In die eoortilnlioii of Pidud, 
WMiiliiiity WM Tsqnired to gtve Tilldltr te 
my tct of their great nalti»i1 Muodl or 
AM. TMi eppiMcbM maeh mere Dearly 



•ntar eonnlrf. Sucfa, MMed, every eom- 
nanifealHi naet be, without ■ peailive law 
to racognlie in a eertain number the will 
•f the entire body. 

If men diHclTe (heir ancient tneorpora- 
ttoa, in order ta regenerate their oommnni- 
^, in that date at tfainp each man hai a 
i^t, if he pteaaee, to remain an individ' 
n^. Any number of indlriduda, wbo cam 
agree upao It, have an undoubted right to 
torn diemeelvei into a etato apart, and 
wkellr IndepCBdem. If any of (haia ia 
Sirced bKo the WlowAi^5i(««lioiiR,«i»"'* 
eonque*^ and aW. co«i'(»<A> **^ «i-i«i 



miut be null u 
e cui luva do right to ■ 
ty willwut univaiwl oontrat, 
t« thay a right to bold •Kclu> 
Mif HI the MHM tad tids of « 
On the (chMie of tlw pr«*Mt 
leigbbouriag cowitiT, «eg*m> 
' »r«, thejr have no noN right 
ry called Frtnee than I ha**, 
t to pitch my tent in uiy iin- 
e I cun find for it ; lutd I m^ 
iwn maintenance uiy part of 
lied soil. I may purchase tba 
yard of any indiTidual propri' 
sea his consent (and nxwt pn>> 
, as far as they dared, rdfuwd 
incorporalion. ( stand in bii 
place. Who ore these inw- 
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btni4ri4 of themselves certainlf never have 
lieard; whflst at the very time they tell 
me» that preseriptioii and kmg possession 
§&rn no title to property ? Who are they 
tiMt presume to assert that the land which 
I pvircbased of the individual, a natural per- 
«0B, and' not a lielion of state, helongs to 
Hmvd, who, in the very capacity in which 
Hhtif make tiieir claim, can exist only as 
iA imaginary being, and in virtue of the 
very preecriptiOn which they reject and 
dlMwn? This mode of arguing might 
¥• pudied into all the detail, so as to leave 
■o sort of doubt, that on their principles, 
asd on the sort of footing on which they 
lunnatiiought proper to place themselves, 
tlw carowd of men, on the one side of the 
^Mmnel, who have ^e impudence to call 
^dnaehrea a people, can never be the law- 
fill, ezelnsive possessors of the soil. By 
whAt they call reasoning without prejudice, 
tiiey leave not one stone upon another in 
the fabric of human society. They sub- 
vert all the authority which they hold, 
ae well as all that which they have de- 
jatroyed. 

i As, in the abstract, it is perfectly clear, 
ifrat, out of a state of civil society, majority 
fBd minority are relattovA "^\iNs3cw «.'ww\««<fc. 
Id existence*, and tVaX, Va Oin^ aiwetfsx^n^^ 
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owni^cifie conventioiis ia eiith corperm- 
tion determine what it is that eonstitiitM 
the people, so as to make their act the sig- 
nification of the general will ; to come to 
particulars, it is equally clear, that neither 
xin France nor in EIngiand has the original, 
or any suhsequent compact of the state, ex- 
pressed or implied, -constituted a majority 
of men, told by the head, to be the acting 
people of their several communities. And 
I see as little of policy or utility, as there is 
of right, in laying down a principle that a 
majority of men told by the head are to be 
considered as the people, and that as sodi 
their will is to be law. What policy can 
there be found in arrangements made in 
defiance of every political principle ? To 
enable men to act with the weight and 
character of a people, and to answer the 
ends for which they are incorporated inlf 
that capacity, we must suppose them ^ 
means immediate or consequential) to hf 
that state of habitual social discipli^ 
which the wiser, the more expert, at 
more opulent, conduct, and, by condf^ 
enlighten and protect the weaker, f 
knowing, and the less provide**'*' 
goods of fortune. When the i 
not under , this discipline, th^ 
/r l^c said to be in civil sot 
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fttaiD contUtulioD ot things, which pro- 
^^^H > variety of conditians and circum- 
•iMices ia a itate, and there is in nature 
tnd rea«oa a principle, wliich, lor their own 
bane&t, postpones, not tbe iotereit, but the 
judgment, ofthoie who are numero plm^el, 
to those nbo are virtute et honare majorei. 
Numbera in a state (suppoung, which u 
not the cue in Prance, ihii a stale does 
exist) are always of consideration — but they 
are not the whole coaside ration. It is in 
' things more serious tiun a play, that it may 
ba truly said, «afii ett tfuitem mihi plav- 

dTt. 

A true natural aristocracy is not a sepa- 
rate interestin the state, or separable fram it- 
It is an essential Integrant part of any large 
body rightly conatituted. It is formed out 
«f a class of legiltmate presucnptioas, which, 
taken as generalities, must be adniilted for 
actual truths. To be bred in a place of 
eatimation— To see nothing law and sordid 
fiom one's infancy — To be taught to re- 
spect one's self — To be habituated to the 
censorial Inspection of the public eye — To 
look early to public opinion — To stand upon 
fucb elevated ground as to be enabled to 
take a large view of the wide-spread and 
infiuitBly diversified comhioadooa eS ^B.«a. 

and affairs in a Ut^e witieVi— "^i V^i-i 



despise danger in the pursuit of honour and 
du^ — To be formed to the greatest degree 
of vigilance, foresight, and eircumspectioo, 
in a state of things in which no fault is 
committed with impunity, and the slightest 
mistakes draw on the most ruinous con* 
sequences — To be led to a guarded and reg- 
ulated conduct, from a sense that you are 
considered as an instructer of your fellow* 
citizens in their highest concerns, and that 
you act as a reconciler between God and 
man — To be employed as an administrator 
of law and justice, and to be thereby 
amongst the first benefactors to mankind — 
To beji professor of high science, or of lib- 
eral and ingenious art — To be amongst 
rich traders, who, from their success, are 
presumed to have sharp and vigorous un- 
derstandings, and to possess the virtues of 
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The state of civil society, which necessa- 
rily generates this aristocracy, is a state of 
nature ; and much more truly so than a 
savage and incoherent mode of life. For 
map is by nature reasonable ; and he is 
never perfectly in l^is natural state but 
when he is placed where reason may be 
best cultivated, and most predominates. 
Art is man's nature. We are as much, at 
least, in a state of nature in formed man- 
hood, as in immature and helpless infancy. 
Men qualified in the manner I have just 
described, fprm in nature, as she operates 
in the common modifications of society, the 
leading, guiding, and governing part. It 
is the soul to the body, without which 
the man does not exist. To give, there- 
fore, no more importance, in the social 
order, to such descriptions of men, than 
that of so many units, is a horrible usur- 
pation. 

When great multitudes act together 
under that discipline of nature, I recognise 
the PEOPLE. I acknowledge something 
that perhaps equals, and ought always to 
guide, the sovereignty of convention. In 
all things the voice of this grand chorus of 
national harmony <^ght to have a mighty 
and decisive influence. But '^Vvcsb. ^^xk. 
disturb this harmony \ -^V^u-^wxXst*"^^^ 
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P'e in such « t^v * *'''•'««' =» 

'""iW? Indeed, f ":?''"'« 
to them no «»rf '^ ^'*- ^h. 
They may Wfo^Jf •">*? "P' 

""•ought under ^v ''* '""S^l 

*Wch they E ' ';''° °f 4 
"•'"tn.y Cnatu tart"" *" '»' 
'^'"- -gainst th- ""^ »">*' of Uf. 
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. 311868. The jesters and bufRn) 

. lera out of every thing grand ai 

d. Littleness in object and 
I diem appears soundness and 
i'hey think there is nothing wor 
lut that which they can handh 
hey can measure with a two- 
'hich they can tell upon ten fing 
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^ PRUDENCE. 

th, 
vai 



There is a courageous wisdom 

so a false, reptile prudence, the 

[Jf, .' caution, but of fear. Under n 

often happens that the nerves > 

3rstanding are so relaxed, tly 

eril of the hour so completely 

Jl the faculties, that no future dait 

iiroperly provided for, can be jmi 



vai 

ai 

•roc 



pabie night of their terrom, u.w» 
sternation suppose, not that it is the dai 
which, by sure instinct, calls out the c 
age to resist it, but that it is the cou 
which produces the danger. They th 
fore seek for a refuge from their fear 
the fears themselves, and consider a i 
porizing meanness as the only source 
safety. 

PUBLIC LIFE. 

It is, therefore, our business careful 
cultivate in our minds, to rear to the 
perfect vigour and maturity, every ac 
generous and honest feeling that \m 
to our nature. To bring ^e dispcii 
that are lovely in private life into tl| 
vice and conduct of the commoni«| 
^*« be patriots, as not to forget 4 
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mge is, without a qnftioBj ta 
X with danger ; but in ^le p»l- 
*^ their terrors, men under esa- 
Ppose, not that it is the danger, 
^^e instinct, calls out the eo«r< 
^ but that it is the courage 
the danger. They there- 
^Qge from their fears im 
^^es, and consider a tem- 
^ ^as the only source ai 
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event. We camntmiHitt^ 
in the ihindB of men. 

THE REFORMATION. 

The condition of our nature is si 
we buy our blessing at a price. 
Reformation, one of the greatest pe 
human improvement, was a time of 
and confusion. The vast structure 
perstition and t3rranny, which had 1 
ages in rearing, and which wae c( 
with the interest of the great and 
many ; which was moulded info tl 
the manners, and civil histitutionfl 
tions, and blended with the frame a 
cy of states ; could not be brooghl 
ground without a fearftil strugg 
could it fall without a violent cone 
itself and all about it When f 
revolution was attempted in a 
mode by government, it was 
plots and seditions of the people^ 
popular eflbrts, it was repi 
lion by the haiid of power ; 
ecutioiis (often bloodily 
the whole of its progrots tef 



3 ana pofr teniM« ox reiaiiaaoo> out irom u 

^t ta &e less^poUcy of fear. 

^0 ; Mr It was long }>efi>re the spirit of i 

icQSOHNitff and true wisdom, ii^volved in tli 

B2^ ffraat plfts of the Reformation, could be < 

''^'^^iB^idar ^rom the dregs and feculence of 

^^aI by tentioo with which it was carried 

^^«a bj However, until this be done, the 

tioD is not complete ; and those ¥ 
thttuielves good Prot»itants,from 
imoflity to <^bflffiWre,i& that u 
Protestants at all. 
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wA in a constitutional light, a u 
not made, but prevented. We 
JBecurities ; we settled doubtful qi 
we corrected anomalies in our lawj 
stable, fundamental parts of our c( 
we made no revolution ; no, nor 
ation at all. We did not impair 
archy. Perhaps it might be shov 
we strengthened it very considerablj 
nation kept the same ranks, the sa 
ders, the same privileges, the same 
chlses, the same rules for propert 
same subordinations, the same order 
law, in the revenue, and in the ma 
cy ; the same lords, the sa ne con 
the same corporations, the sa ne elec 
The church was not impaired, 
estates, her majesty, he,^ ^/^r^^?^%t 

dent anrl orrftH»*mn« ^ In mu '!•■ 




' Hl> iJlDe» had been tanf , but borns 
with a mild and cheerful fortitude, without 
the leist mixture of any thing Irritable or 
querulous, agreesblj to the placid and eveo 
tenor of hl> whole life. He had, fl-om the 
beginning of hia malady, a diaUnct vi«w of 
hia diasotuUoD, wblch be contemplated with 
' that entire composure which nothiog but' 
the innDconce, Integrit]', and usefuloen of 
bis life, and an unaffected aubmiulon to the 
wlU of Providence, could bestow. In thla 
situation he had every consolation from 
family tenderneSB, which his tender&esa to 
bla family had ainays raerited. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very many 
•ccouats, one of the moat memorahle men 
oT hia time : — he was the first Englishman 
who added the praise of the elegant arts to 
the other glories of his country. In taste, 
in grace. In facility. In hippy Invention, 
and In the richness and harmony of colour- 
ing, he wos equal to the great misters of 
die renovrned ages. In ^rtrilt he went 
beyond them ; for he communicated to llint 
descripUon of the art, in which English ar- 
tiati are the most engaged, a variety, a 
fancy, and a dignity derived fnun ^«. t^-^ 
er branches, w\i\t\i wt^ ■&.'»» ■«'»» -s"^ 



trails, ue appvors uui w uc ioibwj 

platform, but to descend to it froa 
sphere. Hk paintings illustrate 
aoDB, and his lessons seem to b< 
from his paintings. 

He possessed the theory as 
, as the practice of his art. To 1 
painter, he was a profound and pe 
I philosopher. 

I In full happiness of foreign and 

j' fame, admired by the expert in ar 

, « the learned in science, courted 
I 1 1 great, caressed by sovereign poi 
V, ' t celebrated hy distinguished poetf 
j , { tive humility, modesty, and cando 
( forsook him, even on surprise or 
tion : nor war thft Iftast deirree of t 
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riety of agreeable societies, which will be 
dissipated by his death. He had too much 
merit not to excite some jealousy ; too 
much innocence to provoke any enmity. 
The loss of no man of his time can be felt 
with^more sincere, general, and unmixed 
sorrow: Hail ! and farewell. 

CHARACTER OF KING RICHARD I. 

Jn many respects, a striking parallel 
presents itself between this ancient king 
of England and Charles XII. of Sweden. 
They were both inordinately desirous of 
war, and rather generals than kings. Both 
were rather fond of glory, than ambitious 
of empire. Both of <hera made and depos- 
ed sovereigns. They both canned on their 
wars at a distance from home. They were 
both made prisoners by a friend and ally* 
They were both reduced by an adversary 
inferior in war, but above them in the arts 
of rule. After spending their lives in re- 
mote adventures, both perished at last near 
home, m enterprises not suited to the splen- 
dour of their former exploits. Both died 
childless ; and both, by the neglect of their 
affidrs, and the severity of their govern- 
ment, gave their subjects provocation and 
encouragement to revive their freedom. 
In all these tes^cl» ^^ V^^ Ocsax-^R^^x^s. 
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in that time ; and some oi n» 
main, which, in a barbarous ' 
have passed for poetry. 

RIGHTS OF MEN. 

Far am I from denying in 
as far is my heart from withhold! 
tice, (if I were of power to give 
hold,) the real rights of men. 
their false claims of right, I do i 
injure those which are real, anc 
as their pretended rights would 
stroy. If civil society be ma 
advantage of man, all the advi 
which it is made become his ri 
an institution of beneficence ; ; 
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ishment and improvement of their offipring ; 
to instruction in life, and to consolation in 
death. Whatever each man can separate- 
ly do, without trespassing upon others, he 
has a right to do for himself ; and he has a 
right to a fair portion of all which society, 
with all its combinations of skill and force, 
can do in his favour. In this partnership 
all men have equal rights ; but not to 
equal things. He that has but five shil- 
lings in the partnership has as good a right 
to it as he Uiat has five hundred pounds 
has to his larger proportion. But he has 
not a right to ah equal ^^ividend in the 
product of the joint stock ; and as to the 
share of porwer, authority, Und direction, 
which each individual ought to have in the 
management of the state, that I must deny 
to be amongst the direct original rights of 
man in civil society ; for I have in my con- 
templation the civil social man, and no other. 
It is a thing to be settled by convention. 

If civil society be the offspring of con- 
vention, that convention must be its law. 
That convention must limit and modify all 
the descriptions of constitution which are 
formed under it. Every sort of legislative, 
judicial, or executory power are its crea- 
tures. They can have no b^vci^ Sxw '«xs^ 
^other rtatc of thmf^a s mA \tf>^ ^•*»^ "^^^ 
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the BUM uid bod;, u well u In the ii 
tUu^, the inctioatiaiu of dmii iboulU 
ipieiilJy be thwurted, their will eoatrri 
■lul their paaslaDB brought Into ubjact 
Thb can only be dene by a jwuwr>vl 
thtjiutlvti ,■ and not, in the exefcise o( 
loDctkiD, subject to Oxat will utd to tl 
pusioiu which it is ila office to bridle 
nbdue. In this wnw the reitrdots 
men, u well aa their liberties, are to 
reclfoned among lliiii liv'^''^ l^ul iJ 
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and the due awuiuwv.^ — 
matter of the most deUcate anA 
skill. It requires a deep In) 
human nature and human nee 
of the things which facilitate 
the various ends which are to 
hy the mechanism of civil instit 
state is to have recruits to its s 
remedies to its distempers. ^ 
use of discussing a man's ahstr 
food or medicine ? The quest 
the method of procuring and a 
them. In that deliberation I 
advise to call in the aid* of the 
the physician, rather than the 
metaphysics. 

The science of constnictii| 
wealth, or renovating it, or ra 
like every other experimental 
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pie disposition or direcUoia 01 
suitable either to mail's n 
quality of his affiun. Wl 
simplicity of <^ntrivance 
boasted of in any new pc 
tions, I am at no loss to dec 
tificers are grossly ignorant 
or totally negligent of th 
simple governments are fui 
fective, to say no worse of 
were to contemplate 80ci< 
point of view, all these s 
polity are infinitely captivai 
each would answer its sii 
more perfectly than the m 
able to attain all its comple| 
it is better that the whole s 
fectly and ailomalously ansi 
while some narts are pro 



lances between differences of good ; in 
mpromises'sometimes between good and 
il, and sometimes between evil and evil. 
>litical reason is a computing principle ; 
Iding, subtracting, multiplying, and di- 
ding, morally, and not metaphysically or 
latfaematically, true moral denominations. 
By these theorists the right of the people 
I almost always sophistically confounded 
rith their power. The body of the com- 
ninity, whenever it can come to act, can 
leet with no effectual resistance ; but fill 
Dwer and right are the same, the' whole 
■dy of them hat no right inconsistent wifli 
Iftue, and (he first of all virtues, pm- 
•nee. Men have no right to what is not 
Msonable, and to what is not for their 
it ; for though a pleasant writer said»i 

«*A«'««. tNThAn AIM aT DiAtn. life' 



Eoglutd. As I had gond opportaniti«, 
koowInK bit procoediagB almcnt froin 
to da;, he left no doubt on m; mind, i 
he eotertalned no principle ellher to in 
once hii heart, or to guide hi* QBdenti 
lug, bat vanity. With IhU rice he ' 
poHMMd to ■ degree liltlq abort of n 
nen. It is from Ae raoie deranged, eec 
trie Tsidty that this, the inaano Soeratei 
the nationd assembly, was irapollad to p 
lirii a mad conieadon of hirniad fautta, , 
to attempt a new >ort of ^Ioft, from btii 
ing hanlily to light thn obscure and tuI 
vicea, which we know may aomatimea 
blended with eminent talents. He haa 
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and there, with virtues, or even d 
guished by a single good action, 
such a life he chooses to offer to the t 
tion of mankind. It is such a life, 
with a wild defiance, he flings in the 
of his Greater, whom he acknowl< 
only to brave. Your Assembly, k 
ing how much more powerful exam] 
found than precept, has chosen this 
(by his own account without a singh 
tue) for a model. To him thejr erect 
first statue. . From him they coran 
J[i6ir series of honours and distinctioni 
It is that new-invented virtue v 
your masters canonize, that led their i 
hero constantly to ezluust the stores < 
powerful rhetoric in the expression of 
versal benevolence ; whilst his hear 
incapable of harbouring one spark of 
taonx parental afifoction. Benevolen< 
the whole 8|)^cies, and want of feelin 
every individual with whom the profie 
come in contact, form the character < 
new philosophy. Setting up for an ' 
cial independence, this their hera cf v 
refuses tiie just priee eC common laboi 
^ell as the tribute wbith Q>\ra\«<GtK.^ ^ 
10 



Btkmate father is 
b. 

' this philcMophie initnicter In the 
f ffatnUyt ikey hmve- attempted to 
i regeneration of the moral eooeti- 
man. Statesmen Hke yeur pree* 
rs exist by every thing- whibh is 
, fictitious, and fklse; by evwy 
lieh talces the man from his heuse» 
him on a stage, which makes him 
kificial oreatare, widi painted, the* 
timents, fit to be seen by tiie glaie 
B light,' and formed to be oqb* 
3 at a due distance. Vanity is to» 
ftvaii in all of tui,-«ndte all eooa- 
'o die improTemeat of FrencbinMi 
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t imii not abMlutely Becew ify ti| 
bottld be tauglit upon fystem. B«t || 
ilain ihtiX the preMBt vebellion wm itt^^ 
(HkMte oftpring, and it is pleutly fedn 
b«t rebellion wiSi a daily dole. i 

If the system of institutieii reeommeA 
td by the Assembly is false and theatrici^ 
■ because their system of govemmepM 
>f the same eharacter. To that, and m 
bat alone, it is strictly cenfomable. 'tk 
MMierstand either, we must connect ^ 
Borals with the politics of the legtslatorv. 
fewr pisaetical philosophers, systematle in 
very thing, have wisely began at Hhe 
Ottrce. As the relation between parents 
Ml children is the first among ^e ele- 
•Bts of vulgar, natural morality, they 
tet statues to a wild, ferocious, low- 
pied, hard-hearted fkther, ef fine gen- 
' feelings ; a lever of his kind, but a 
of his kind sd. Your masters reject 
loties of th^tf vulgar relation, as con- 
i-to liberty ; as not founded in the so- 
ipaet ; and not binding according to 
^biBofmen; beeause Uie relatioB is 
f I cowse, the result of /ree eleeti&H ; 
^ en the side of the children, nor 
torn the part ef tiie pareslt. 
I next relation which they regener* 
(Iheir statiMt tA B»QaMM«^<» >» *^*^ 



pree^torem sanett w.^^ 
loco. In this age of light, 
people, that preceptors ought to he i 
place of gallants. They systematical] 
rupt a very corruptible race, (for som 
a growing nuisance among you,) a 
pert, petulant literiilors^ to whom, i 
of their proper, hut severe^ unosteni 
duties, they assign the brilliant part < 
of wit and pleasure, of gay, young, n 
sparks and danglers at toilets. Th< 

^ I on the rising generation in France 1 
a sympathy in the adventures and foi 

'f- and they endeavour to engage their 

I bility on the side, of pedagogues who 

tlie most awful family trusts, and 
their female pupils. They teach Hk 

I pie, that the debauchers of^virgini| 

in the arms of their parents, mam 
inmates in their house, and even f 
dians of the honour of those whi 
legally to the office which the ym 
ators had preoccupied, without a| 
of law or conscience. I 
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Thus they dispose 
tions of parents and cl 
wives. Through thi 
whom they corrupt t 
rupt the taste. Taste 
they are reckoned onl 
and secondary morals 
importance in the r< 
moral taste is not of 1 
virtue; but it recoi 
something like the bli 
ure ; and it infinitely 
vice. Rousseau, a i 
and vivacity, is totalh 
any sense of the word 
are his scholars, cone 
ment has an aristoc? 
last age had exhaust 
giving a grace and nc 
appetites, and in raisfc 
class and order than 
long to them: — ^Thr 
roasters are resolved 
tocratic prejudices. 
love has so general I 
ence ; it makes so m\ 
ment, and indeed so n 
of that part of life Wl 
acter for ever, that t| 
ciples on which it «i 




|i I ners of every society. 

well aware (Mfthis ; iand'H^^^li^^ 
<;1iaQgia$ ytmr maaiien to aeeommoi 
tiiem to their politics j they found notl 
so convenient as Rousseau. Throvgii 

$ fliey teach men to love after ti^ fosihloi 
philosophers ; that is, they teach to mei 
Frenchmen, a love Without gallantry 
love without any thin^ of that fine fle 
of 3routhfttlne8s and gentility, which pi) 

I it, if not among the virtues, among tlM 
naments of Hfe. Instead of this 
naturally allied to grace and mannei 
infuse into their youth an unfariuoi 
I delicate, sour, gloomy, ferocious 
pedantry and lewdness^ of metaj 
speculations, blended with the coai 

Kiii.^ Jlju^ity. Such is the general moi 



^ , .^ ^ «.«Ma«iug iDKSferB) aaaierBii 

II drawers, firiMUre, and valets^ 
imbra« and other active eitiaeae ef 
ieii|rtSeii« whe* iMEviDg tiM entry iate 
iii|M« and befaif half domeMieated 
»ir iituatkMi, may be Mended with 
regular and iiregnlar relations. 
ir« they have made these people 3^ 
ualsi By adopting the sentUaents < 
MMlleaa» ^y hare made them yonr 1 
Is. ^In diis manner, these great legisl 
8 complete their plan of 'teyelUng, ai 
ablisb their rightsof menon a sure foui 
ion. 

I am certain that die writings of Rou 
n lead directly to this kind of shamef 
I I have often wondered how 1 
lee to be so much more admired ai 
iwed on the continent than he is hes 



Perhaps bold speculations are more ac- 
ceptal)le, because more new to you than to 
us, who have been long since satiated witb 
them. We continue, as in the two last 
ages, to read more generally, than, I be- 
lieve, is now done on the continent, the au- 
thors of sound antiquity. These occupy 
our minds. They giv6 us another taste 
and turn, and will not sufifer us tp he more 
than transientiy amused, with paradoxical 
morality. It is not that I consider this' 
writer as wholly destitute of just notions. 
Amongst his irregularities, it m^uit he reck- 
oned that he is sometimes moral, and moral 
in a very sublime strain. Bui lYi^ geueraZ 
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ifirit and tendency of his works are mis- 
chierous ; and the more mischievous for 
1Mb mitture : for perfect depravity of seiw 
tiBMat is aot reconcBeable with eloquence ; 
and tiie-ttind (though cormptible, not com- 
^esioiially vicious) would reject, and throw 
off wiHi disgust, a lesson of pure and unmix- 
ed evil. I^ese writers make even virtue 

a pudar to vice. 

« « « » « « 

Mr. Hume told me, that he had from 
Rousseau himself the secret of his princi- 
ples of composition. That acute, though 
eccentric observer, had perceived, that, to 
strike and interest the public, the marvel- 
lous must be produce^ ; that . the marvel- 
lous of the heathen diytiiology had long 
since lost its effect ; that giants, magicians, 
fairies, and heroes of romance, which suc- 
c^eded^ had exhausted the portion of cre- 
dulity which belonged to tiieir age ; that 
now nothing was left to a writer but that 
i^eies of the marvellous, which liiight still 
be produced, and with as great an eflect as 
ever, though in another way ; that is, the 
marvellous in life, in manners, in charac- 
ters, and in extraordinary situations, giv- 
ing rise to new and unlooked-for strokes in 
politics and morals. 
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ealth \a Ihe obcilies n*. ^^J 
f vitlue mid of pa T)lia Th3 
ia in its place, ami has /a? 
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niciouB as vice, fmstiate, 
natural tendencies, and die 
poses of the great Giver. 

TEMPX&ANC 

The excesses of delicacy 
tiety, are as unfavourable ; 
of hardship, toil, and want 
and multiplication of 'Our fc 
abuse of die bounties of ^ 
surely than any partial |f 
tends to intercept that n 
second and dearer lifel 
which was bestowed in,*! 
mand to man from' the^f 
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